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THE POLAR TRAGEDY 


cation, that the curtain dropt nearly a year ago on that 

great tragedy of the antarctic revealed to the world only 
last week. Yet it is more than ten months since Captain Scott, 
dying in a polar blizzard, closed his unforgettable last message 
to the public with the words: ‘‘These rough notes and our 
dead bodies must tell the tale, but surely, surely, a great, rich 
country like ours will see that those who are dependent on us 
' are properly provided for.’’ The British Premier promises that 
these words ‘‘will not fall on deaf ears.’’ When the first bare 
word was flashed from a New Zealand port that Captain Scott, 
having reached the South Pole only to find that Roald Amund- 
sen had been there before him, had perished with his four 
companions on the return journey, there seemed to be no com- 
pensating elements in this disaster. But the revelations of 
heroism contained in the later and fuller accounts have wiped 
out the impression of failure and have added a note almost of 
exaltation to the comments of the press. ‘‘Such deaths as 
those of Scott and his comrades are an immeasurable addition 
to the moral treasure of humanity,”’ remarks the London Daily 
News; and Rear-Admiral Peary, discoverer of the North Pole, 
characterizes the death of the British explorer as ‘‘a splendid 
tragedy, a splendid epic—written, like many another British 
epic dotted over the globe, in a language which every creed and 
race and tongue of man can understand.” Scott’s name and 
work, he adds, ‘‘are imperishable — eternal as the icy heights 
on which he died.” 

The Scott antarctic expedition left London on June 1, 1910. 
News of its plans and progress reached the outside world in the 
early spring of 1911, and again in April, 1912. Then no direct 
word was received from the leader until last week, when the 
rest of the story was told by the survivors. The records re- 
covered with the bodies show that Captain Scott and four 
¢companions—Dr. E. A. Wilson, Lieut. H. R. Bowers, Captain 
E. G. Oates, and Petty Officer Edgar Evans—reached the South 
Pole on January 18, 1912, and found there the tent and records 
left by Capt. Roald Amundsen. The return journey developed 
into a heroic but losing struggle against adverse weather condi- 
tions and unforeseeable misfortunes. First, Evans, who was con- 
sidered the most rugged man of the party, was taken ill. He 
died on February 17, his death being accelerated by a concus- 
sion of the brain caused by a fall. The next loss was Captain 
Oates, who, after struggling on for weeks with terribly frost-bitten 


[ IS DIFFICULT to realize, in this age of rapid communi- 





feet aii hands, deliberately walked out of camp to his death in 
the blizzard rather than lessen his companions’ chances of safety 
by further retarding them. This act of heroism occurred on 
March 17th. The remaining three men fought their way north- 
ward to within eleven miles of One Ton Depot, where shelter and 
supplies awaited them. But here, with safety almost within 
reach, they were stopt by a storm which lasted for nine days and 
made further advance impossible. Captain Scott’s last message 
dated March 25th, and found on his body nearly eight months 
later by a relief party, tells the rest of the story. It ends with 
the following paragraphs: 


‘‘We.arrived within eleven miles of our old One Ton camp 
with fuel for one hot meal and food for two days. For four days 
we have been unable to leave the tent, the gale blowing about 
us. We are weak. 

“Writing is difficult, but for my own sake I do not regret this 
journey, which has show” that Englishmen can endure hard- 
ships, help one another, and meet death with as great a fortitude 
as ever in the past. We took risks. We knew we took them. 
Things have come out against us, and therefore we have no cause 
for complaint, but bow to the will of Providence, determined still 
to do our best to the last. 

“But if we have been willing to give our lives to this enter- 
prise, which is for the honor of our country, I appeal to our 
countrymen to see that those who depend on us are properly 
cared for. Had we lived, I should have had a tale to tell.of the 
hardihood, endurance, and courage of my companions, which 
would have stirred the heart of every Englishman. 

“These rough notes and our dead bodies must tell the tale, 
but surely, surely, a great, rich country like ours will see that 
those who are dependent on us are properly provided for.” 


In the same tragic letter he also declares that ‘‘the causes of 
this disaster are not due to faulty organization, but to misfor- 
tune in all the risks which had to be undertaken.” Among 
the factors that defeated him he mentions ‘‘a shortage of fuel 
in our depots, for which I can not account.” Of the hardships 
already endured he said: ‘‘I do not think human beings ever 
came through such a month as we have got through.” 

This last message of the defeated but undaunted explorer is 
regarded by the press as one of the most remarkable human 
documents ever given to the world. ‘‘If Captain Scott had done 
nothing else to win for himself immortality, this should assure 
it,” says the New York Evening Post, which adds: ‘‘One may 
search the literature of daring and achievement for a document 
so thrilling, or one so pathetic.” ‘‘The story will serve as an 
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example to our youth,”’ remarks the London Morning Post, ‘‘so 
that Englishmen, when faced by danger and tempted to ignoble 
safety, will be kept to their duty by this great memory, and say, 
‘No, let us do as Oates did, and Scott, and their friends:’”’ 

Of Captain Oates’ supreme act of self-sacrifice, Captain 
Scott’s diary, as quoted in the New York Times, contains the 
following record: 


“He was a brave soul. He slept through the night, hoping 


not to wake, but he awoke in the morning. It was blowing a 
blizzard. Oates said: ‘I 


edge of Ross’s great ice barrier from end to end and took sound- 
ings along its entire length. He discovered the land mass which 
he named King Edward VII. Land. He was the first: to see 
Ross Island, with its volcanoes. 

“Scott established the existence of a range of mountains at 
least 1,000 miles in length, extending from Cape Adare, the most 
northern point of South Victoria Land, probably to the other 
side of the Pole. Sir James Ross saw them, but it was Scott 
who explored them and discovered their character and forma- 
tion. He climbed to the inland ice east of these mountains and 
traveled over the ice cap far into the interior of the continent, 

attaining a height of 9,000 





am just going outside and 
may be some time.’ He 
went out into the blizzard, 
and we have not seen him 


““‘We knew that Oates 
was walking to his death, 
but, tho we tried to dis- 
suade him, we knew it was 
the act of a brave man and 
an English gentleman.” 


Commenting on the hero- 
ism revealed by this dis- 
aster, the New York Trib- 
une says: 


“The five heroes of the 
triumphant but fatal dash 
to the Pole are entitled to 
equal honors, but there are 
two who must ever be in- 
vested with peculiar inter- 
est to a world which ap- 
preciates the spirit of man- 
hood at its best. One was 
Oates, of the Inniskilling 
Dragoons. That famous 
regiment has won glory on 
many fields, but never 
higher than that of this 
solitary member in the 
Great Lone Land. There 
was hot-blooded valor 
enough in the charge at 
Balaklava. But even that 
must give place to the 
courage of the man who, 
sick and helpless and un- 
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MRS. SCOTT AND HER SON. 


She learned of her husband's death by wireless while on her way to 
New Zealand to meet him on his expected triumphal return. 


feet. On this great jour- 
ney his people pulled their 
sledges 1,908 miles in 
eighty-one days. 
“Another of his import- 
ant discoveries was the fact 
that the antarctic land 
ice is receding and the 
glaciers diminishing, owing 
to the decrease in precipi- 
tation. This phenomenon 
is said to be making 
the temperature more 


“Seott died a compara- 
tively young man, but he 
has achieved results that 
have scarcely been sur- 
passed in any field of ex- 
ploration.”’ 





The Boston Transcript 
rejoices that connected 
with the attainment of the 
South Pole were ‘‘no such 
regrettable incidents as 
those that marred the dis- 
covery of the North Pole,” 
and the New York Herald 
notes that the loss of Scott 
and his companions is 
the first great tragedy of 
antarctic exploration. The 
Herald recalls the following 
disasters of the polar seas, 
all of which occurred in 








willing to be a burden to 
his three comrades who 
were fighting for their lives, simply said: ‘I am going outside 
for a while,’ and went into the darkness of the polar tempest. 

“The other was Seott himself. There has never, we think, 
been anything quite like his writing of that simple, lucid, con- 
vineing and ingenuously pathetic morituri salutamus. There are 
few men temperamentally capable of thus writing, with death 
impatiently fluttering the tent flap. But he wrote as calmly 
and as collectedly as tho he were back in London drafting the 
story for the Geographical Society. And there could be no man 
possest of a nobler spirit than that which moved him to give his 
last thoughts and his most earnest words to the welfare of his 
surviving comrades. For himself and the few who perished with 
him there was no repining.”’ 


Altho Captain Scott was beaten by Captain Amundsen in 
the race to the South Pole, many papers point out that the 
prime object of his expedition, which was scientific, is not affected 
by this fact. His entire party in this antarctic work consisted 
of more than sixty men, among whom were many scientific ex- 
perts. The work done by the five who made the dash to the 
Pole represent only part of the expedition’s achievement. 

Captain Scott’s previous record in the polar regions is thus 
summarized by Cyrus C. Adams in the New York Sun: 


*“‘Seott has been a martyr to his work, and it will be his own 
best monument and memorial. No other one man has yet done 
so much as he accomplished on his two expeditions in the vast 
work of revealing the antarctic continent. He examined the 


the north: ; 

Sir John Franklin, of the English Navy, in 1845-1848, seeking 
the Northwest Passage, lost his ships, the Erebus and the Terror, 
off King William Land and starved and froze to death with 128 
men, forming the crews of both ships. 

Captain George Washington De Long, U.S. N., in 1879-1881, 
seeking the North Pole, lost his vessel, the Jeannette, off Siberia, 
and then perished near the mouth of the Lena River, with 
twenty of his thirty-two men. 

Lieutenant Adolphus Washington Greely, U. S. A., in 1881- 
1884, in polar research around Lady Franklin Bay, was not found 
by relief ships and lost eighteen of his twenty-four men by starva- 
tion and disease at a winter hut at Cape Sabine. 

Salmon Auguste Andrée, of Sweden, in 1897, seeking passage 
to the North Pole by balloon, disappeared into the north from 
Spitzbergen and was lost with two companions. 

Mylius Erichsen, of Denmark, in 1907, charted the northeast. 
corner of Greenland and perished with two companions while 
trying to get back to his base of supplies. 


But now that both Poles have been achieved, remarks the 
New York Evening Mail, further sacrifices of this kind are 
unnecessary. ‘‘Let this tragedy be the end of polar sacrifice!’’ 

One thought that has come to the minds of many we find thus 
put into words by the Chicago Tribune: 


“Captain Scott and his companions perished in March of 
last year, yet they existed for us until the day before yes- 
terday—as a star persists in the sky years after it has actually 
disappeared.” 
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A SHOT AT THE “BLIND TIGER” 


LLICIT LIQUOR-SELLING in ‘‘dry’”’ States is hard hit 
I by the passage of the Webb Bill, which makes it unlawful 
to ship, transport, or receive intoxicating liquors for illegal 

sale or use in States or Territories that prohibit its sale. It is 
regarded, to use the words of the Nashville Banner, as the severest 
blow ever dealt the liquor traffic. ‘‘This measure,” says the 
New York Times’s Washington correspondent, ‘‘is the most 
far-reaching piece of antiliquor legislation ever put before 
Congress.”” The antisaloon forces 
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a loss of $30,000,000 in corporation taxes. The purpose of the 
bill is very well stated in an extract from the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which recommended its enactment: 


“This bill, if enacted into law, would permit the State officers, 
under such circumstances, to seize such liquor under a proper 
warrant and try it upon the question of whether it was intended 
to be used in violation of the laws of the State, and if the jury 
should find that it was so intended, the delivery to the consignee 
would be prevented and the liquor confiscated. Surely there 
can be no objection to such a law. This bill might well be styled 
a local option act to give the various States the power to control 

the liquor traffic as to them may 





are greatly encouraged by the 
fact that in the House, which 
is supposed to voice the peo- 
ple’s will more than any other 
body, the vote was 240 to 65. 
There was no way of telling ex- 
actly how the Senate stood, be- 
cause the vote was viva voce, but 
the New York World correspond- 
ent says that even there only 
“two or three negative voices 
were heard.” ‘‘That the people 
believe in the fundamental mor- 
ality of the measure,” says the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch ‘‘is 
proved by the vote in the 
House.”” According to news- 
paper accounts, the liquor inter- 
ests made a determined fight 
against the passage of the bill, 
and their lobbyists were about as 
numerous in the galleries when 
the votes were taken as the active 
agents of the ‘‘White Ribbon- 
ers.” Senator Root, who was 
the chief spokesman for the op- 
position in the upper house, at- 
tacked the measure solely on the 
grounds that it would probably 
be declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. The Webb 








CAPTAIN ROBERT FALCON SCOTT. 


His body still lies where it was found by the relief expedition, the 
site marked by a cairn of stones. 


seem best. It would remove the 
shackles of interstate commerce 
law from the action of the States 
and discontinue the handicap 
under which they now labor, in 
enforcing their police regulations, 
and leave them freer to break up 
the ‘blind tigers,’ and ‘boot-leg- 
gers’ that infest many ‘dry’ 
States.”’ 


One of the usual tricks by 
which the State laws are evaded 
is explained editorially by the 
New York Sun: 


‘‘In some cases pretended ‘ex- 
press’ companies maintain offices 
well stocked with ‘original pack- 
ages,’ to which the thirsty resort, 
and inquire whether there is a 
package for, say ‘John Smith.’ 
Invariably it is found that a pack- 
age has been received for Mr. 
Smith, which is delivered to him 
on payment of its catalog price, 
plus transportation charges. 
Thus a profitable trade is carried 
on in defiance of local decree, and 
under the protection of the Fed- 
eral Government’s exclusive con- 
trol over interstate commerce.” 


A peculiar feature of the argu- 
ment for and against the measure 
is that both sides base about all 
they say upon the States’-rights 
question. The Nashville Banner 








Bill, which is less effective than 
the Kenyon Bill, because it does not forbid outright the ship- 
ment of liquor into “‘dry”’ territory, contains but one section: 


“That the shipment or transportation, in any manner or by 
any means whatsoever, of any spirituous, vinous, malted, fer- 
mented, or other intoxicating liquor of any kind, from one State, 
Territory, or District of the UnitedeStates, or place noncontigu- 
ous to but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, into any other 
State, Territory, or District of the United States, or place non- 
contiguous to but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, or from any 
foreign country into any State, Territory, or District of the 
United States, or place noncontiguous to but subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, which said spirituous, vinous, malted, fer- 
mented, or other intoxicating liquor is intended, by any person 
interested therein, to be received, possest, sold, or in any manner 
used, either in the original package or otherwise, in violation of 
any law of such State, Territory, or District of the United States 
or place noncontiguous to but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
is hereby prohibited.” 


The proposed law is designed to do away with the ‘‘blind- 
tigering”’ and ‘‘boot-legging’’ business, and its friends hope for 
nothing better from it. That the clandestine traffic in liquor in 
prohibition communities is enormous under the present restric- 
tions is pointed out by the correspondent of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, an antiprohibition paper, who says that the 
Democratic tariff-makers estimate that if it becomes a law the 
bill will cause a falling off of $70,000,000 in customs revenue and 


assures us that the Webb Bill 

would enable the States having prohibition laws to enforce 
them better, while such papers as the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
declare that the North Carolina representative’s measure would 
in a way nullify or interfere with the individual rights of the 
commonwealths. The World, a jealous defender of States’ 
rights, says that ‘‘so long as the shipment of liquors, anywhere 
and for any purpose, is free and legal, the ‘dry’ States are at the 
mercy of the Federal authority,’’ and ‘“‘where the two systems 
of law have overlapped, the States have been helpless.’’ And the 
Washington Times declares that only political cowardice has pre- 
vented some such measure as the Webb Bill being enacted long ago. 
Objections to the measure are based on the idea that it is 
unconstitutional. Thus the New York Herald thinks that 
“the Webb Act proposes to transfer to State authorities the 


power to regulate interstate commerce vested in Congress,” and | 


‘similar legislation, attempted in the past, has run counter to 
the rights of interstate commerce.’”’ The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger suspects that the reason so many Democrats voted for 
the measure was that ‘‘they were eager to get this troublesome 
‘problem’ out of the way before Mr. Wilson should come into 
office.”” And— 

‘Tt would, doubtless, be a comfort to the Democrats if Mr. 
Taft would sign the bill and then let the Supremé Court deal 
with its constitutionality.” 
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OUR MEXICAN DUTY 


ITTLE DOUBT is felt by most of our editorial observers 
that when President Wilson takes office he will have to 
occupy himself at once with the Mexican problem, and, 
remarks a Chicago daily, ‘‘a very ugly foreign problem it is” 
that President Taft is leaving to his successor. With the fall of 
Porfirio Diaz, Mexico became at once a battle-ground for in- 
surrecto chieftains, the prey of armed and organized bandits. 
The Diaz policy of repression, we are told on the one hand, 
‘‘erusht for our time the capacity of the Mexican for ordered 
and stable government,” while Madero, say others, has disap- 
pointed his followers, tried to thrust real self-government upon 














MADERO. 











a people unfitted for it, and by his kindness of heart and vacilla- 
tion has failed to crush opposition and rebellion. Felix Diaz, 
for instance, easily captured at Vera Cruz, merely lay in prison 
for months until the time came for his friends to release him, 
and sweep the streets of Madero’s capital with artillery. Some 
predict only continuing. and increasing anarchy, with 
no man strong enough, no faction great enough, to control the 
nation; and remembering the American lives and American 
interests at stake, and our duties to civilization, see no solution 
_but in American armed intervention. And, significantly 
observes the New York World, ‘‘if we are compelled to act on 
behalf of civilization, the flag of the United States once raised 
south of the Rio Grande will never come down.” 

This, then, is the problem upon which President Taft and his 
helpers are engaged. The sending of the battleships to Vera 
Cruz and Tampico, the preparation of certain army corps for 
immediate service, show the Administration’s readiness to act, 
while the cautious utterances from the State Department and 
the evident reluctance to adopt extreme measures show an 
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appreciation of the ticklish possibilities involved in armed inter- 
vention on Mexican soil. This attitude does not suit Mr, 
Hearst’s New York American, which believes that ‘‘we, who live 
upon the outside and read the censored news, scarcely compre- 
hend the savagery of the recurring wars in Mexico,” and that 
neither Germany nor England would have endured such outrage 
for a day. So it cries out upon ‘‘the man of straw in the White 
House,” who, ‘‘spineless and helpless, holds his hands and does 
nothing.’’ Now, it declares, with ‘‘revolution in Mexico, more 
central and more menacing than before. . . . there will follow 
the usual havoc with the lives and property of foreign citizens 
—including our own, because Americans, of all nations, through 
a laggard and chicken-hearted President, have made American 
threats of intervention a mockery and the power of the great 
Republic the laughing stock of the insurgents and _ regulars 
alike.” 

But, tho this point of view is so strongly exprest and immediate 
intervention is urged by a number of public men, including both 
Senators from New Mexico, the majority of press writers prefer 
Mr. Taft’s deliberate method of making haste. They object to 
any sort of intervention unless fresh acts of violence make it 
absolutely necessary. Patience and prudence are their watch- 
words. With the Jersey City Journal they: believe that ‘‘the 
United States must wait until its neighbor gets through rough- 
housing.” And to show that there is still firm and widespread 
opposition to intervention, even in the face of these latest hap- 
penings in the City of Mexico, it is only necessary to note that 
the list of ‘‘anti-interventionists” includes such names as those 
of the Washington Times and Star, New York Globe, Evening 
Mail, and Journal of Commerce, Boston Advertiser, Detroit Free 
Press, and Syracuse Post-Standard. 

But the crisis seems so acute, the likelihood of stable govern- 
ment in Mexico seems so remote, whatever the more immediate 
outcome, that many who do not want intervention are con- 
vinced that something must be done. So suggestions of various 
kinds appear in Congressional speeches, newspaper interviews, 
and in editorial utterances. 

The New York World’s idea is to send a commission com- 
posed of nien of eminent ability to call the leaders of the Mex- 
ican Government ‘‘and the leaders of the various rebellions into 
conference and make them understand that a continuation of 
their present policy means the suicide of Mexico as an independ: 
ent nation.” It could show them; says The World, ‘‘that if 
by their own conduct they bring about American occupation, 
that occupation will be complete and is dangerously likely to be 
permanent, whatever the cost.’’ For this New York paper is 
finally convinced “that if this anarchy in Mexico is long continued 
the United States will be forced by European governments to 
take stringent measures. Friendly mediation at this time may 
save thousands of lives and spare this country another calam- 
itous problem of imperialism.” 

Mr. John Barrett, who, as head of the Pan-American Union, 
may be credited with a peculiar interest in the present situ- 
ation and a peculiar knowledge of the problems involved, 
also suggests that mediation be tried before intervention. 
Let an international commission be named composed of some 
prominent American statesman like Mr. Root or Mr. Bryan, 
some eminent Latin-American diplomat, ‘‘representing a coun- 
try sufficiently remote from the United States and Mexico to 
have no prejudices and yet be kindly disposed toward both,” 
and ‘‘some correspondingly distinguished and influential Mexi- 
can, like Sefior Don Francisco de la Barra.” This commission 
could investigate and makes recommendations “ which shall read- 
just the present situation in favor of permanent peace and 
stability.” Even if this plan did not work, our proposing it 
would be evidence of friendliness and good faith. The Dem- 
ocratic majority in Congress is also, we are told, seriously con- 
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sidering the sending of some such man as Justice Gerard of 
New York to Mexico to see if any peacable solution of the prob- 
Jem can be reached. 

A lawyer whose knowledge of international law is generally 
eonceded by the press, Mr. Frederick R. Coudert, fears that 
intervention is inevitable, tho he does not counsel it. Should it 
come, he says, 


“Tt would be the most vital step taken by our country since 
1898. It would probably mean the raising of an army of occupa- 
tion of 300,000 men, and the occupation and policing of the 
whole vast extent of Mexico. It might mean, too, that we would 
be tied up in Mexico for ten years to come. Inevitably, it would 
mean much bloodshed and loss of life. It should only be done in 
the last resort, to save one-third of the North American con- 
tinent from a relapse into anarchy and the destruction of its 
civilization.” 


And a ‘‘military expert,’’ Mr. T. L. Huidekoper, declares that 
intervention would mean five years of guerrilla warfare, with 
three distinct campaigns waged in North, South, and Central 
Mexico. This would call for an army of upward of 250,000 
men, he says. 


“Tn order to obtain such an army, the militia, of course, would 
have to be drafted into service. This would necessitate a 
declaration of actual war. In the Philippines the war was 
waged on a declaration of insurrection, but in Mexico we would 
be invading a foreign country, not subduing a rebellious 
province.” 





THE WAR IN WEST VIRGINIA 


VEN if the striking miners in West Virginia do not 
“tear out the heart of the Sheriff, kill the Governor, and 
wipe the militia off the map,” asa Smithers Creek procla- 

mation promises, they have done enough to persuade newspaper 
editors that West Virginia is now finding herself face to face 
with ‘‘the problem that Pennsylvania had to deal with when 
her mining region took on the aspect of armed insurrection.” 
For nearly a year there.has been trouble, with a series of fights 
between miners and sheriffs or mine guards, and two proclama- 
tions of martial law, culminating in a pitched battle near Muck- 
low, in which sixteen men were killed, and in the descent of a 


mob of miners upon the State Building in Charleston. The | 


primary object of the strike seems to have been the recognition 
of the United Mine Workers by the operators. There is noth- 
ing in this ‘‘inherently impossible of adjustment,” observes the 
Baltimore American, one of the papers which would like to see 
such agencies of mediation ‘‘as are represented by the Erdman 
Board in relation to railroad labor difficulties” extended ‘‘to 
all classes of labor disputes.”’ But, it adds, ‘‘the rancorous and 
bloody temper aroused by acts of riot add greatly to the diffi- 
culty in securing peaceful adjustment of the wage question, the 
prices charged at the companies’ stores and the use of mine 
guards, which seem to be the principal points of grievance, 
together with the demand for recognition of the union.” A 
further disquieting development, according to the Washington 
Post, is ‘‘the appearance of Haywood and Ettor on the scene,” 
and ‘“‘the discovery that dynamite tactics and Socialist lead- 
ership have to be reckoned with in the future.” 

The strike territory, we learn from an item in the Philadelphia 
Record, ‘‘covers fifteen square miles, extending over Cabin 
and Paint Creeks, taking in a section north of the Kanawha 
River. Portions of Boone, Raleigh, and Fayette counties are 
included.” All this country is under martial law. According 
to one newspaper report, Chesapeake and Ohio trains going 
through it are equipped with machine guns as a protection against 
night attacks and “sniping” from the hillsides. Governor 
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Glasscock, Governor-elect Hatfield, and comnnittees of the legis- 
lature have been in earnest conference. Six militia companies 
were in the field last week, and every National Guardsman has 
been warned to be ready for service at any time. Several well- 
known labor leaders, including ‘‘Mother Jones,” have been 
arrested and will be tried by the Military Commission. A brief 
history of this little civil war appears in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal: 


‘*The coal strike in the Paint and Cabin Creeks districts of 
Kanawha County had its inception last April. It soon became 
necessary to send troops into the district to quell rioting and 
Governor Glasscock issued a proclamation of martial law, the 
first ever declared in West Virginia. After a time the troops 
were withdrawn, as conditions became normal with the presence 
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of the soldiers. After a few weeks’ interval rioting again broke 
forth. Trains were held up, coal tipples burned, and persons 
shot and beaten. Governor Glasscock declared martial law for 
the second time. 

‘‘When the troops reached: the strike district again little 
trouble was experienced. With the coming of the troops striking 
miners and their sympathizers took to the mountains. Frequently 
shots were fired into mining towns from the mountains, but 
when the soldiers reached the scene the rioters fled. Conditions 
again became quiet and the troops were withdrawn cradually. 
The second proclamation of martial law, however, was never 
lifted.” 


The present acute stage began on February 7, ‘‘when a pas- 
senger train was shot up, Mucklow was riddled with bullets, and 
a number of persons shot down.” Since that time, according 
to this press account, there have been almost continual outbreaks, 
the climax coming with the serious all-day fight at Mucklow. 


‘‘Immediately the troops were sent into the strike territory for 


the third time, but under the second proclamation of martial 
law, which has remained in operation.” 


The extraordinary duration of this strike and the failure to 
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restore anything like order are most alarming symptoms, in the 
Springfield Republican’s opinion. 


‘*Martial law, while it may suppress disorder, cannot establish 
a lasting industrial peace, and there is need of a thorough and 
impartial investigation of these troubles of which the country 
has learned singularly little because of the remoteness of the 
region. These disorders at ‘times with sharp musketry fire on 
both sides, have dragged on longer than the Balkan War, and 
yet we have singularly little trustworthy information. Any 
comparable disturbance in an industrial and railroad center 
would at once have caused a blaze of publicity; among the 
mountains of West Virginia a labor war may rage for nearly 
@ year, apparently, and almost escape notice. It is to be hoped 
that Governor Glasscock will succeed in restoring peace, and then 
a@ thorough investigation will be in order.” 





POLICE GRAFT CONFESSIONS 


LL THE STORIES of police blackmail and graft laid 
before New York’s aldermanic investigating committee 
by gamblers and keepers of disorderly houses pale in 

interest before the confessions of ex-Patrolman Eugene Fox and 
Police Captain Thomas W. Walsh to District Attorney Charles 
S. Whitman. First Fox, indicted on the testimony of George 
A. Sipp, a proprietor of Raines Law hotels, confest that during 
the past five years he had regularly collected protection money 
from eighteen disorderly hotels, and that in this period he had 
_ handed over $72,000 to the ‘‘system.”’ He said he was only 
: one of ten collectors in his precinct, which was not, by any means, 
the ‘‘fattest”’ of the seventy-nine into which Manhattan and 
the Bronx are divided. Captain Walsh, who figured as the 
. **man higher up’’ in Fox’s confession, then followed suit with a 
’ eonfession of his own, which corroborated his subordinate’s state- 
ments and carried the story still further. He swore that out 
. of every dollar collected for him by Fox he had given fifty cents 
to his immediate superior, Fox having first deducted 10 per cent. 
: from the total, and that a portion of this graft money went 
: *‘down town,” which means to Police Headquarters. Captain 
: Walsh has been ill for a year, and he made his confession from 
his bed, driven on by the fear that he might die before he had 
eased his conscience. 

Altho the details of his confession have not yet been made 
public, the mere news that ‘‘ Walsh came across ”’ is said to have 
filled the Police Department ‘‘system’’ with consternation. 
Thus in the New York Tribune of the next day we read: 
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“Becker’s conviction the ‘system’ viewed with comparatiyg 
equanimity. It was the downfall of ‘one little lieutenant,’ ag 
the Mayor said, and so far as the ‘system’ was concerned, Becker 
was playing practically a lone hand. With Walsh, however, the 
situation is different. He has been part and parcel of the ‘system’ 
for years, and the disclosures that he will make are feared ag 
much in Centre Street headquarters as in the inspector’s office in 
Harlem. ...... ey 

“‘The police officials who were imprest by Whitman’s tireless 
energy in running Becker to earth were plainly awed yesterday 
by the possible developments if that same energy kept pounding 
away at the graft inquiry, and the ‘system’ put in a busy day 
in trying to barricade itself at every possible weak point against 
Whitman’s attacks or further confessions.” Be 


As a result of Walsh’s confession, newspaper report has it, the 


District Attorney hopes to reach the ‘‘Big Three’”’ who really 
control the ‘‘system.’”’ Thus in a later issue of The Tribune; we 
are told that— 


‘‘The three men who control the ‘system’ are known the length 
and breadth of the United States. Their names are more fre- 
quently heard on the lips of New Yorkers than any others, it ig 
understood. They received their share of the graft collected 
by the police, according to the information upturned in the 
current investigation, through three agents, who received it 
from ‘the man higher up’ at Police Headquarters, to whom it 
had been turned in from the various grafting inspectors and 
special squads. 

‘*The graft the ‘Big Three’ received annually was approximate- 
ly $550,000. This sum is based on the fact that the police annu- 
ally collect about $2,400,000. The police captains keep half and 
give the other half to the inspectors. The inspectors’ share is 
$1,200,000. Half of this, $600,000, they turn over to ‘the man 
higher up’ at Police Headquarters. He keeps about $50,000.” 


“Tt is not too much to hope that at last the city will be able 
to know who the big police grafters are and to punish them,” 
remarks the same paper editorially. And it adds: ‘“‘If this 
result is achieved, Mr. Whitman will have rendered a greater 
service to this city than any other man in a generation.” ‘‘ Never 
before was the ‘system’ in such grave danger of being uncovered 
from top to bottom,” exults The Evening Post, and The Globe 
thinks that ‘‘we have before us the prospect of a house-cleaning 
the biggest and most important since Tweed’s day.” ‘‘ Every 
policeman who is not tainted—and the vast majority of police- 
men are not tainted—ought to join in this hunt after his fellow 
officers that are criminals,’’ suggests The Press. And in The 
World we find the following comment: 


“Tt was not until Rosenthal was shot down in cold blood 
within a few feet of Broadway that New York began to realize 





























THE SHOW WILL SOON BEGIN. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





THE DonKEY—‘‘I hate to do this, but I promised.” 
—Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


SCENES FROM AN APPROACHING DRAMA. 
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THOMAS W. WALSH, 


The police captain whose admissions may 
reveal ‘‘the man higher up.”’ 








THE ‘“‘SHAKEDOWN.” 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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EUGENE FOX, 


The ex-patrolman, whose confession first 
implicated Captain Walsh. 








IN NEW YORK’S GRAFT CONFESSIONAL. 


the full meaning of this police partnership with vice and crime. 
And if New York County had not had a District Attorney of the 
stamp of Mr. Whitman, this brutal murder would unquestionably 
have been glossed over as a mere gamblers’ feud, Becker would 
have suffered no severer punishment than Mayor Gaynor’s 
rebuke for dining with ‘a scoundrel’ like Rosenthal. 

“The revelations that began with the murder of Rosenthal 
blazed a trail that Mr. Whitman has followed relentlessly. At 
last the whole rotten system is tottering. But what next? The 
evidence obtained by the District Attorney will undoubtedly 
be sufficient to send more than one high police official to jail, 
where many of them belong, but this is a situation that cannot 
be met wholly by individual punishment. 

“There will still remain a police department that has been 
systematically debauched for a generation. The causes of this 
debauchery are now thoroughly understood. If these causes are 
to remain undisturbed, what hope is there of permanent police 
reform? 

“Mr. Whitman has rendered a great public service by his 
pursuit of police blackmailers and criminals. Now let the 
Legislature do its duty. Only the Legislature has full power to 
strike at the root of police corruption.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle also reminds us that ‘‘after the discovery 
and punishment of the guilty will remain the larger and more 
difficult problem of establishing the police administration on a 
basis which will not put a premium on corruption and invite a 
recurrence of the present scandals.’’ It adds: 


“But that is a long way off. The first step is to learn how 
high up the corruption has reached, and to see that the men at 
the top of the ‘system’ are so sternly dealt with that no man 
will covet such profitable eminence in the future. In the pursuit 
of that purpose all the forces of honesty and decency in the city 
should be united.” 


To many outside papers it seems that these latest revelations , 
must pave the way for a permanent reform of the New York 
Police Department. Thus the Washington Post remarks: 


“The ‘system’ in New York has been uncovered at last. There 
will be more confessions, and it is hoped that when the shameful 
business has been disposed of, and the beneficiaries of the 
‘system’ have been stowed away in jail for long terms, the 
‘system’ itself will be extirpated.” 


But the Pittsburg Dispatch, less optimistic, recalls that twenty 


years ago the Lexow investigation ‘‘got as high as the present 
probe without any lasting reform.” 

Since these police confessions the New York papers have been 
almost unanimous in insisting that Mayor Gaynor and Police 
Commissioner Waldo, who have hitherto given the impression 
of working at cross-purposes with the District Attorney, shall 
now work hand in hand with him in cleaning up the department. 
In face of the facts, says The American, apathy is equivalent to 
treason, and The Evening Mail declares that— 


‘*The time has passed for clever sarcasms, personal recrimina- 
tions, or party politics. There can be only one side in this crisis— 
the side of decency and the people. All leaders, all parties, all 
factions, all classes should unite to press this police investigation. 
home until the last traitorous official scoundrel, in uniform or 
out of uniform, has been exposed and punished. 

‘“‘It is nolonger an issue of politics, but a question of common 
patriotism.” 


Already Mr. Waldo has assured Mr. Whitman of his depart- 
ment’s cooperation, and the Mayor has outlined his views of 
the best way to deal with the levying of protection money from 
vice. In a letter to the chairman of the Citizens’ Committee, 
he recommends ‘‘taking away from the Police Department the 
enforcement of the law with regard to excise, gambling, and 
prostitution, and conferring that power upon a new department 
to be created by the Legislature”; and he goes on to say: 


‘*The police foree would be engaged solely in preserving the 
peace, and keeping outward order and decency, and in the de- 
tection and prevention of ordinary crimes, in which the opportuni- 
ties for graft are small. It would have nothing to do with the 
enforcement of the laws concerning excise, gambling, and prosti- 
tution, and would not be subject to the infection of corruption 
therefrom. 

‘*As I have said, this new force would be open to such corrup- 
tion. But the danger thereof would be minimized if the Com- 
missioner of the new force were given the power to appoint and 
dismiss at will. That would enable him to select competent 
persons and to get rid of every member of the force of whom 
he had any suspicion. As it is now, no member of the force can 
be dismissed except on common-law proof showing him to be 
guilty of some dereliction. If the same rule would be made 
epplicable to the new force, then I do not see that anything 
would be attained by creating such a force.” 
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THE HUNDRED-MILLION-DOLLAR BABY. DO DREAMS COME TRUE? 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. —Fitz in the Chicago News. 
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AN EQUALIZER. THE FRESH COW. T 
—Biggers in the Nashville Democrat. —Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. Uls 
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PIN MONEY. A BREAK IN THE WALL. 
—Murpbhy in the San Francisco Cail. Base pr-Anderson in the Philadelphia Press. 


SOME INCOME-TAX CARTOONERY. 
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ULSTER’S ANSWER ON HOME RULE 


the boasted center of Irich Unionism, by the election of 

a Protestant Home-Ruler to represent Derry, has 
bitterly disappointed the hopes of the party represented by 
Lord Londonderry, Sir Edward Carson, and their supporters. 
The bolt has fallen from the blue. Those who proclaimed that 
“Ulster would fight and 
Ulster would be right” 
have found out that 
Derrymen have fought 
and won, but for and 
not against Home Rule. 
Mr. David C. Hogg has 
been hoisted into his 
seat by united Catholic 
and Protestant support, 
and now Ulster insurrec- 
tionists and the advo- 
cates of Ulster inde- 
pendence have looked 
on to see ‘the ’Prentice 
Boys of Derry” rushing 
into the arms of the 
very party they were ex- 
pected to defy. Voters 
came home from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the 
United States; the sick 
and dying were carried 
to the polls, some only 
able to gasp the name 
of the candidate; ships 
were unable to leave port 
till the Derry sailors had 
voted, and after the elec- 
In a total poll of 5,341, the 


U LSTER, the stronghold of North Irish Protestantism, 








THE NEW HOME-RULER. 


Mr. David C. Hogg, the successful 
_ candidate from Derry, elected by com- 
bined Catholic and Protestant votes. 











tion a riot was narrowly averted. 

Home-Rule majority was 57. 
This local result convinces the London Daily Mail that all 

Ulster is slowly coming to accept Home Rule. It observes: 


‘‘We see the northern province gradually becoming less and 
less anti-Home-Rule, until on the result of a by-election hangs 
the hope of the anti-Home-Rulers retaining a majority of rep- 
resentatives. To make northeast Ulster a separate province 
would be to create an artificial division. Home Rule has gradu- 
ally won its way in the north. Weare convinced that it will 
continue to conquer. If an anti-Home-Rule province were 
roughly cut out on the map, the reasons which were put forward 
as justifying the division would at once begin to lose their force. 
It e&nnot be guaranteed that northeast Ulster will always re- 
main opposed to Home Rule.”’ 


Meanwhile the Home-Rule Bill has struck the expected opposi- 
tion in the House of Lords, and is temporarily shelved. This, of 
course, does not ultimately affect the fate of the bill, as under the 
Parliament Act whatever the House of Peers says or does, the bill 
will become law on May 9, 1914, if the present ministry is still in 
office. The measure is the subject of a hot exchange of shots 
between the party organs, and the Premier is accused by the 
Conservative papers of sacrificing English interests to those of 
Ireland by the making of such a law. English money, we are 
told, is to be paid over to a legislature which is to be independent 
of England, and Ireland is not only to receive this annual bonus, 
but is also to have full representation in the Parliament at 


Westminster. Such is the point made by the London Morning 
Post, in which we read: 


‘‘What is this measure to do? It is to split the United King- 
dom and to give Ireland a government which in all but name will 
be independent of this country. But, tho Ireland is to be in- 
dependent, she is not to pay her own way. On the contrary, 
while she is to make not the smallest contribution to the Imperial 
services, she is to receive each year from the British taxpayer a 
sum of at least two millions. Nor is this all. She is not merely 
to govern herself at Britain’s expense: she is also to send forty 
members to the British Parliament to interfere in British domes- 
tic affairs.” 


The London Times appears to believe that the Lords would 
favor Home Rule if the bill was meritorious, so that their defeat 
of the measure proves its iniquity. To quote its words: 


‘*We take the division in the House of Lords last night as the 
clearest demonstration yet advanced that the Government Bill is 
essentially a bad bill. A majority of the peers were certainly 
prepared to consider any reasonable measure of Irish reform in 
a spirit of accommodation and sympathy. They have rejected 
this measure on no narrow or partizan grounds. The whole 
tenor of the debate, we venture to say, is evidence of that. They 
have rejected it because an honest and deliberate examination 
of its provisions has convinced them that its gift to Ireland and 
Great Britain would not be peace, but a sword.” 


But the Ulster bands of armed foes of Home Rule still exist, 
despite the Derry vote, and Ulster would be insulted and out- 





HOW IRELAND NOW STANDS ON HOME RULE. 


Ulster is represented by 17 Home-Rulers against 16 Unionists. 
—After a diagram in the London Sphere. 


raged by the bill, declares the Unionist London Standard. It 
adds: 


“Neither in the Lords nor in the Commons has any Ministerial 
speaker succeeded in showing how the refusal of Ulster to submit 
to a Nationalist executive is to be overcome except by the 
armed forces of the British Crown. In other words, the passing 
of the bill will be a preliminary to civil war. And it is civil war 
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courted in the interests of administrative decentralization, which, 
as Federalists like Lord Grey and Lord Dunraven showed, can 
be attained by other and safer means. The Lords have done 
their duty by the bill. What will happen to it later remains to 
be seen.” 


“The Home Rule Bill,’’ declares the London Daily Graphic, 
“is a hotchpotch.” ‘Yet it will win through,” answers the 


























RAG-TIME IN THE HOUSE. 


(Sir Edward Grey’s woman-suffrage amendment produced some 
curious partnerships.) —Punch (London), 


Daily Chronicle, in spite of the invectives of the leader of the 
opposition in the Upper House, and we are told: 


‘‘Lord Lansdowne would deny to Ireland the democratic right 
to decide her domestic affairs, and he utters the old ery that those 
who support Home Rule have been misled. In his opinion the 
results of the bill will be disastrous, but that, coming from one 
of the party which hurled the same wild invective at the proposals 
for the self-government of the Transvaal, will not now be taken 
seriously. The Home Rule bill will ‘win through,’ and little 
more than a year will see its triumph.” 


The Lords are severely scored by the London Daily News for 
their handling of the act: 


‘‘The Lords’ debates on the first and second Home Rule Bills 
were events in the history of Great Britain and of Ireland. The 
Lords’ debates on the third Home Rule Bill are merely an event 
in the history of the House of Lords. So far as Home Rule is 
eoncerned yesterday’s vote of rejection does no more than impose 
a brief delay, but it quickens the national resolution to remove 
from its path the stumbling-block of a second chamber constitut- 
ed and empowered as the present House of Lords is. To Lord 
Selborne this statement of a simple truth seems harsh and 
malignant; but he knows, if he reflects, that Liberals have never 
suggested that the Parliament Act was their last word on the 
second chamber. It could be that only on one condition: that 
the Lords proved themselves fit to exercise the tremendous 
powers which the act left them. They have hastened to seize 
the first opportunity of demonstrating their unfitness, and that 
they retain uncorrected and unmitigated by national chastise- 
ment all their ancient vices of passion, prejudice, and unreason. 
The canker persists and the surgeon must again be called in. 

“Nor have the Lords any alternative to Home Rule for Ire- 
land. Their Irish statesmanship is only the ashes of an ancient 
hate and an ancient wrong. of which they are themselves the 
chief authors.” 


February 22, 1918 


A DEFEAT FOR THE SUFFRAGETTES 


Z| \HE BRITISH WOMEN who clamor for the suffrage, 
and try in the meantime to make other people miserable 
by smashing windows and burning the contents of the 

street letter-boxes, have suffered a bad setback by the ruling in 

the House of Commons which enables an adroit and nimble 

Premier to abandon a measure which apparently is contrary to 

the mind of the English people as their press reflect it. The 

history of this catastrophe, if so we may call it, is interesting. 

The bill of Mr. Asquith, giving the vote to women, was absolutely 

killed by kindness—by friends who amended it out of all recogni- 

tion. Inits original shape it provided that only women who were 
householders should enjoy the privilege of voting. ‘Then an 
amendment to the bill decreed that all wives of those now legally 
recognized as voters should have a vote. A further amendment 
ordered that all females of English birth should share the suffrage 
at the age of twenty-one. This was the idea of the Labor Party. 
The Speaker of the House was then appealed to by Mr. Asquith 
to say whether the bill, presented in one form and so modified 
by subsequent changes, could really be put to vote as a Parlia- 
mentary measure. The Speaker ruled that the bill must be 
thrown out or dropt by the Ministry, and the consequence was 
that woman- suffrage has been shelved for the moment in Eng- 
land. This gives an opportunity to the London Morning Post 
to exclaim that Mr. Asquith has misled the House of Commons 


and betrayed the confidence of the women who trusted to his - 


sincerity. ._In a burst of indignation this Conservative organ 
speaks with more or less partizan acerbity of ‘‘Mr. Asquith’s 
pledge—his debt of honor to women.”” ‘‘Government tyranny,” 
we read, has crippled and blinded the Parliament of England. 
To quote its words: 


“To what a state of abject helplessness Government tyranny 
has reduced a once free and independent House of Commons. 
There is said to be a cave in Kentucky which contains water into 
which a ray of light never penetrates, andin this pool there is a 
breed of fish whose eyes have become completely atrophied by 
disuse. In those dark and sunless depths eyesight would be of 
no value, and being of no value it has long since departed. And 
so in the House of Commons, the members, having no occasion 
to use the reasonable powers of choice and deliberation and free 

















““ALL ALONG OF SHE.” 


Mr. AsQquirH—“ These confounded ski! They’re always upsetting 
me.” —Pall Mail Gazette (London). 


judgment which distinguish man from the lower animals, have 
staled in the use of these divine attributes. Dazzled by the sud- 
den blinding ray of liberty flashed into their cell by their jailers, 
they have run about in a pathetic confusion, exclaiming that it 
hurts their eyes and taxes their intellects. The iron has entered 
into their souls, and they will rejoice when the window is closed, 
and the native night, to which they have grown accustomed, 
resumes its unchallenged sway. They will be infinitely relieved, 
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ADVENT OF THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 


The London Daily Graphic publishes this remarkable cartoon, depicting the attitude of the various political leaders toward the inclusion of 
women in the Franchise Bill. Most of the leaders are easily recognizable. 














it is said by the Radical press, when the crack of the whip is 
— heard and they are again permitted to vote—as they are 
told.” 

In the same tone the London Pall Mall Gazette tells us that Mr. 
Asquith has degraded the House of Commons and made it 
merely ‘‘a box of tools.”” In the columns of this energetic organ 
we read of ‘‘the innate squalor of the Par- 


has been placed. But sincerity is one thing and care is another; 
and if the utmost care of the Government was not sufficient to 
save it from the discredit of this ignominious collapse, it must be 
further gone in the senility which overtakes all Cabinets in due 
course than its worst detractors have supposed.” 


In the same stately and dignified-language this leading English 
organ expresses regret at suffragette vio- 





liamentary situation.” Mr. Asquith has had 
‘recourse to a single-chamber government.’’ 
Mr. Massingham, perhaps the most eminent 
Liberal journalist in London, writes in the 
Daily News in the same vein that ‘‘Mr. 
Asquith has reduced the House of Commons 
to the function of a box of tools; and it is 
not for tools to think or feel, to cherish honor, 
principle, or conviction. Truth is coming by 
its own when we find the fact that Radical- 
ism has killed the Constitution endorsed by 








lence, and we read: 


“It is matter for very grave regret, both 
on general grounds and in the special inter- 
ests of the suffragist cause, that militancy 
and annoyance are once more being preached 
by the extremist wing. Woman-suffrage will 
never be recommended by such means; but 
even its most convinced opponents will not 
desire to profit by a course of action so preju- 
dicial to English life at home and reputation 
abroad. We sincerely trust that on reflec- 
tion wiser counsels may prevail.” 








the most distinguished Radical journalist of 
the day.” 

To the London Times the question pre- 
sents another aspect.. Vixenish violence and 
the recklessness of the rabid petroleuse will never effect a con- 
stitutional change in England, we are reminded: 


“The Franchise Bill is withdrawn and woman-suffrage will 
find no place in the business of the House of Commons until after 
the recess. It will then be introducedas a private member’s bill, 
and given the same facilities as a measure introduced by the 
Government. This is exactly what we have-predicted ever 
since the Speaker’s answer to Mr. Bonar Law on Thursday last, 
and tho it cannot be said to mend the suffragist position com- 
pletely, or to restore the shaken credit of the Government, it is 
the only possible course. ...... 

‘‘We have never doubted Mr. Asquith’s sincerity in dealing 
with the suffragists. It was clear enough indeed to any one who 
heard his dignified and candid statement in the House yesterday 
afternoon that he has felt most deeply the position in which he 


JILL IN THE BOX. 
Woman-suffrage comes up again. 
—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


While the suffragettes go out with axes 
and hammers to avenge their neglected cause 
by demolishing the property of other people, 
there are some ladies in England who do not 
desire a vote and candidly acknowledge that the superiority of 
men’s physical powers to those of women is ‘‘a reflex of their 
intellectual capacity.”” Such is the view of Lady Theodora 
Guest, from whose letter in The Pall Mall Gazette (London) we 
quote the following: 


“*T am of that class which would probably be entitled to a vote 
if votes for women became law. I possess means and broad 
acres, am therefore a tax- and rate-payer, and am my own mis- 
tress, being, unhappily, a widow. But I do not desire a vote, 
not being profoundly dissatisfied with my conditions, and finding 
ample opportunity of assisting the poorer class of my own sex 
more directly than by recording a vote every two or three years 
for a measure which may, or may not, benefit them. Thus I 
have sufficient occupation without desiring to share the work of 
the other sex, whose superiority to ours is undoubted.” 
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RUSSIA’S ADVANCE ON MONGOLIA 


NDIGNANT FOREBODING animates both the Chinese 
I and Japanese press over the advance of Russia in Mon- 

golia. It was a like advance on Manchuria and Korea that 
started the Russo-Japanese War. While the St. Petersburg 
editors, for the most part, are pooh-poohing the charges, the 
people of China are loudly protesting against the Russian 
encroachment, and are urging the Government at Peking to 
take decisive steps. As reported by Chinese newspapers, the 
citizens of Canton recently held a mass meeting, attended 
by members of the Provincial Assembly, leading politicians, 
journalists, and a number of military officers, and passed a 
resolution urging that the Russian influence be expelled from 
Mongolia, and calling upon the public to contribute to the 
war-fund. The merchants of Tientsin and Cheefoo are said to 
have resolved to boycott Russian goods. This popular agitation 
is countenanced even by such influential leaders as Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen and Vice-President General Li Yuen-hung. In his memo- 
rial to President Yuan, General 
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cuss the question at length, but carefully avoid any intimation 
that Japan may come to China’s rescue. Perhaps the real 
attitude of the Japanese Government and people toward the 
Mongolian question is best indicated in the following passage 
from an editorial in the Japan Times, the English mouthpiece 
of the Foreign Office at Tokyo: 


e 
‘*Aside from the question of right or wrong of the Russian 
course, if China wants other nations to act with her in any 
emergency, she must first show herself trustworthy as an ally 
or as a party to a contract.” 


While the Russian press manifest great satisfaction over the 
conclusion of the Russo-Mongolian treaty and are praising 
Russian diplomacy, they are trying to minimize the political 
importance of that step, and extol the blessings of Russian trade, 
and we read in the Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg): 


“The political treaty is in its substance nothing else than an 
obligation on the part of Russia to support the autonomy of 
Mongolia. The protocol regarding the commerce of Russian 
subjects in Mongolia is the second page of our mutual account 

and enumerates our rights. 





Li urges the severe punishment 
of those Mongolian princes who 
have declared independence, and 
suggests sending into Mongolia 
an expedition consisting of the 
soldiers of Manchuria and Shansi. 
Dr. Sun has also addrest to the 
Senate at Peking a telegraphic 
message stating that as the 
Russo-Mongolian treaty was 
merely the outcome of the machi- 
nations of a few Russian adven- 
turers, China would have no dif- 








Whether the concessions stipu- 
lated for Russian subjects will 
counterbalance the obligations 
taken upon herself by: Russia 
will be seen later. . . . The ob- 
stacles put in their way by the 
Chinese authorities are now 
removed, and there opens a wide 
field for personal initiative and 
effort. The Mongolian nation, 
in its turn, will find in the activ- 
ity of Russian enterprise sources 
of a greater security of its exist- 
ence than heretofore, and the 
Mongolian government a basis 
for the restoration of order and 
means for the general cultural 








ficulty in frustrating the compact 
if she would only act promptly 
and with determination. If, on 
the contrary, China shows herself indecisive, not only will she 
lose Mongolia, but she must be prepared to part with all her 
outlying territories, including Manchuria, Tibet, and Sing- 
kiang. This attitude of General Li and Dr. Sun seems to be 
heartily endorsed by the provincial governors of Kiang-su, 
Kiang-si, Anhui, Hu-nan, Kwang-tung and Kwang-si, who have 
each promised to send two army divisions, should General Li 
be entrusted to lead an expedition to Mongolia. 

According to the Sinking Shi pao, a daily paper published in 
Mukden, Manchuria, the Chinese employees of the Urga post- 
office, who were dismissed by the Russian authorities, have 
recently arrived in Mukden and have given the following state- 
ment to that newspaper: 


“Russia has 6,000 troops in Mongolia, and the Czar’s officers 
are training the native soldiers, numbering some 50,000. As 
the native army is little more than a band of beggars, the entire 
military authority of Outer Mongolia is in the hands of Russians.” 


Whatever the outcome of the present diplomatic conference 
between Peking and St. Petersburg, it appears evident sto the 
Japanese editors that China’s suzerainty over the Khanates 
will soon become nominal. And the Tokyo Kokumin declares: 


“Outer Mongolia will become independent under Russian 
influence. Should this come to pass other border regions such 
as Ili, Tibet, and Inner Mongolia are also likely to follow 
suit. Nay, more, if the Hans fail to govern Manchuria in the 
right manner the Manchus will likewise renounce their allegiance 
to the Republic. It is even feared that China proper itself may 
disintegrate if something is not speedily done to harmonize the 
conflicting interests of the various provinces.” 


Other influential Japanese journals such as the Tokyo Asahi, 
the Osaka Asahi, the Osaka Mainichi, and the Tokyo Jiji, dis- 


THE REGION IN DISPUTE. 


development of the country.” 


But the Russkiya Vyedomosti 
(Moscow) has some doubts about the safety of Russia’s 
course. It remarks: 


“In its present form the treaty has caused intense dissatis- 
faction in China and could not cause there any other feeling. 
Of course, at present China has her hands full with her internal 
difficulties and will not go further than verbal protests against 
the treaty. But is it prudent on our part to ignore entirely the 
feelings of the many-millioned population of China?’”—Trans- 
lations made for Tue Literary DiaEst. 





NAMES IN THE WAR—In a learned article in the Orient 
(Constantinople) we find some interesting information on the 
variation of names of places such as those situated at or about 
the seat of war, and we are told: 


“The Bulgarians have captured Kirk Kilissé, whose Turkish 
name is the translation of the Greek Saranda Ekklesiw, and now 
eall it Lozengrad. Similarly the Bulgarian name for Philippo- 
polis is Plovdiv, while Eski Zagra has become Stara Zagora. 
Monastir is otherwise called Vitolia; and Yanina, or as sometimes 
written but never pronounced, Janina, the Turkish Yania, is the 
Greek Ioannina, and might be translated Johnstown. Xanthi 
is known by the Turks as Eskidje, and Adrianople has become 
Edirné to the Turks. -Karaferia, the Greek Veria, is the Biblical 
Bercea, whose inhabitants were more noble than those of Salonika. 
Rodosto is the Armenian form of Redestos, in Greek; but the 
Turks call that port Tekfour Dagh, or Tekir Dagh. So the town 
of Dardanelles is in Turkish Kalé-i-Sultanieh, or Chanak Kalesi. 
Smyrna is Izmir, and Nicomedia is Izmid. Mitylene is Midilli; 
Scio, or Chios, is Sakuz; and Samos is Sousam. 

‘* Constantinople is the most multinominal place of all. To the 
Turks it is either Der-sa’adet, or Der-alié, or Istambol, or (on 
coins) Kostantinieh. Some have even tried to make it Islambol, 
but this attempt failed. To the Bulgarians it is Tsarigrad, or 
the Emperor’s city. The quarter we call Pera is Beyoghlou to 
the Turks, who call Scutari Uskiidar.”’ 
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A DEFENSE OF DR. 


OME OF THE FRIENDS of Dr. Wiley who upheld him 
S through all his pure-food controversies in the Agricultural 

Department seem to be shaking their heads over his pub- 
lished animadversions regardimg his successor. Even if it is 
true, they say, that the pure-food champion was outrageously 
treated and unjustly forced from his position, that does not 
necessarily make a crook and a tool of the ‘‘interests” out of 
any man of science who may be selected to succeed him. Ameri- 
can Medicine (New York, January) suggests that when Dr. 
Wiley, while extolling his successor’s ability as a chemist, said 
that the corrupt and dishonest 


WILEY’S SUCCESSOR 


work to waste any time or effort in keeping his personal injuries 
before the public. Sooner or later right will prevail, but Dr. 
Wiley will neither hasten the day nor increase the number of 
his admirers by attacking the honorable men who constitute the 
Referee Board or by casting aspersions on the integrity and in- 
tent of the man who has succeeded him. 

‘*Nothing wins quicker or more genuine commendation from 
decent people in general than the spirit of fair play, and there 
is no better way of displaying this admirable virtue than to give 
every man who has a duty to perform the benefit of the doubt; 
in other words, to assume that his motives are as honorable and 
clean as our own would be under similar cireumstances and that 

success is as dear to him as it 





would rejoice at his appointment, 
the ex-chief was guilty of ‘‘as 
rank a bit of misbranding’’ as he 
himself had ever exposed. Time 
will show, of course, the justice 
or injustice of Dr. Wiley’s posi- 
tion, but, thinks the editor of 
American Medicine: 


“Dr. Wiley’s attitude. when 
his attention was called to Dr. 
Alsberg’s appointment was not 
calculated to increase the height 
of the pedestal he has so long 
occupied in the minds of his wor- 
shipers. As a matter of fact, 
his unkind insinuation that Dr. 
Alsberg was appointed at the be- 
hest of corrupt interests, and was 
in consequence to be expected 
to serve these rather than the 
American people, was not only 
in extremely bad taste, but en- 
tirely without foundation. The 
drug and pharmaceutical trade, 
to tell the truth as it is, did not 
know any more about Dr. Als- 
berg’s selection for the position 
of Chief Chemist than they did 
about the man himself. To the 
so-called interests he was an un- 
known quantity. But President 
Taft was seeking a man of schol- 
arly and technical ability. .... 

“When Dr. Wiley was at- 
tacked last year, we felt, as 
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would be to us. Dr. Alsberg is a 
new man. Bravely yet modestly 
he has entered upon his office, 
and common decency requires 
that he be allowed to start his 
labors without the handicap of 
hasty and unwarranted criticism. 
Any other course on the part of 
those who are interested in his 
work leaves room for only one 
inquiry—Why?”’ 


Regarding the professional 
ability of Dr. Alsberg, Dr. Wiley’s 
successor, the writer goes on to 
speak as follows, crediting his 
facts to The American Food 
Journal: 


“Dr. Carl Lucas Alsberg is a 
second-generation German, a 
class the members of which have 
done so much not only to develop 
the United States, but to in- 
crease the respect in which other 
Americans hold the sturdy and 
efficient immigrants from the 
German states. He was born 
in New York a little more than 
thirty-five years ago. In that 
city he received the broad founda- 
tion for a magnificent education 
—an education that makes him 
one of the most distinguished 
men in the service of the Govern- 
ment, even without taking into 
account his manifold scholarly 








doubtless did a great many, that 
he was a victim of a conspiracy. 
Here was a man who had had the courage of his convictions, who 
had fought for what he knew was right, and cared nothing for 
himself but everything for his principles. We did not hesitate, 
therefore, to state that we were thoroughly appreciative of the 
work Dr.Wiley had done; that we deprecated the very evident at- 
tempt to discredit clean, honest, fruitful effort, and that to treat a 
faithful public servant in such a way was far from our conception 
of a ‘square deal.’ Further than this, we referred to Dr. Wiley’s 
untiring efforts which had contributed so materially to the passage 
of the Pure Food and Drug Law, agreeing that no little part of 
the credit for what had been accomplished belonged to him, and 
expressing the hope that as the years went on, the public would 
realize how much it owed to his zeal and fidelity. This we men- 
tion simply to show that we bear no animosity to Dr. Wiley, but, 
on the contrary, have held him in deep respect and esteem, and 
have never failed to recognize his part in a movement that has 
such an important bearing on the health of the people. 

“In all kindliness, therefore, we hope that Dr. Wiley will not 
allow his personal hurt to warp his sense of fairness. He has 
been treated shabbily and has ample reason for feeling pessi- 
mistic. But he is not going to correct things by incubating his 
wrongs or by nursing his wrath. The world has little interest 
in personal grievances, and Dr. Wiley has too great opportunities 
for helping along a great movement and doing real constructive 


achievements. 

“There are men competent to 
judge who count him among the foremost chemists of the country 
at least, if not in the world. He stands well with the chemical 
societies of the country and the world that have special oppor- 
tunities for learning the scientific caliber of their members. 

‘* Degrees do not mean everything, but when they are conferred 
by such educational institutions as Columbia, and the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of New York, they indicate 
that the recipient has a good deal that could only be 
attained by hard work. Add to these, additional training in 
chemistry and physiological chemistry in German universities, 
and their possessor, while head of the Bureau of Chemistry, is 
not likely when cailed to the witness-stand to have any difficulty 
in qualifying as an expert in chemistry, physiological chemistry, 
pharmacology or just plain medicine. 

‘‘There need be no fears entertained that Dr. Alsberg will fail 
to ‘make good.’ He has the knowledge, the training, and the 
personal character to enable him to master the details of his new 
office, and he may be confidently expected to make an earnest, 
capable, and trustworthy official, one who will comprehend the 
obligations due the American people, and will fearlessly do his 
duty at no matter what cost in time, effort, or personal sacrifice. 
His manner since his appointment has made countless friends, 
for he has shown a becoming intention to familiarize himself 
with the problems he has to solve before expressing himself.” 
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This type is for children under seven years. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS THAT RUIN EYESIGHT 


ei | “\HE INJURY done to the eyes of school-children by 
the books that they study has been investigated by a 
committee of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, whose report has recently appeared in pamphlet 
form. The conclusion of the committee is that there is a 
serious amount of visual defect among school-children, and that 
some of it is due to their books. It recommends the establish- 
ment of a standard of book-production and the prohibition or 
boycotting of books that are below standard,so that sight-destroy- 
ing print shall no longer be used. To quote parts of the report: 


‘*At the age when school life begins the visual apparatus. is 
still immature. The orbits, the eyes themselves, and the 
muscles and nerves which move them, have still to increase 
considerably in size. The various brain-structures concerned 
in vision have not only to grow, but to become more complex. 
The intricate coordinating mechanism which later will enable 
the eyes, brain, and hand to work together with minute preci- 
sion is awaiting development by training. The acuteness of 
vision is still below the standard proper to the finished eye. 
The refraction of the eyes is not yet fixt. . . . In short, the whole 
visual apparatus is still unfinished, and is therefore more liable 
than at a later age to injury by overuse. 

““Overuse of the eyes is chiefly to be feared in such occupa- 
tions as reading, writing, and sewing, not in viewing distant 
objects. During near work the head is usually bent forward 
and the blood-vessels of the eyes tend to become fuller; the 
focus of the eyes is shortened by a muscular effort which alters 
the form of the crystalline lens; the visual axes, which in dis- 
tant vision are nearly parallel, are held in a position of con- 
vergence, and if the work be reading, they are also moved con- 
tinuously from side to side. It is near work, therefore, that 
makes the greatest demand upon the eyes, and the nearer the 
work the greater the strain. Moreover, it is chiefly in near 
work that continuous mental effort is required....... 

“The subject has many sides: the lighting of school-rooms, 
the arrangement of the desks, the design and proportion of indi- 
vidual desks, the attitudes of the scholars, the amount of work 
required, are all factors of importance; but they can not be 
considered here. Our present effort is directed to the stand- 
ardizing of school-books, a very important step in the desired 
direction. 

“Small print leads the young scholar to look too closely at 
his book. He is not yet familiar with the forms of the words, 
and his eyesight has not yet reached its full acuteness. For 
easy vision he must have retinal images larger than those which 
satisfy the trained reader. To obtain these larger images he 
brings the book too near to his eyes, or his eyes too near the 
book, and this, for the reasons already given, is apt to be 
injurious. Hence the im- : 
portance of establishing 


that paper should be unglazed, but hard, smooth, and opaque, 
and preferably white or cream-colored; that elaborate or com- 
plex pictures be avoided; that the ink should be black; that 
the type should be hand-set, and never in double columns; and 
that the type-face should be clean-cut and well defined, with 
little contrast between the finer and heavier strokes. The form 
of the letters, the length of lines, the spacing, etc., all receive 
careful, detailed treatment. For instance, we may quote the 
following on the form of type: 


‘In an ideal type the whites and blacks are well balanced in 
each letter, and it is easy to discriminate between e, c, and oa, 
between i and 1, and between h and k; and to recognize m, nn, 
nu, nv, w, in. The general form of the letters should be broad 
and square rather than elongated vertically; thus the letter o 
should approach the circular shape. Legibility is not increased 
by adding to the height of a letter without adding to its width. 
There should be a lateral shoulder on every type so that each 
letter is distinct. Long serifs should be avoided, and any ex- 
tension sideways which forms or suggests a continuous line along 
the top or bottom is detrimental. 

“‘The upper half of a word or letter is usually more important 
for perception than is the lower half, because the upper half of 
most letters has a more distinctive shape than the lower. In 
some recent type-faces the designers have accordingly shortened 
the letters below the line, and lengthened those above—thus 
the p is shortened and the h lengthened, at the same time the 
upper parts of the r have been raised. It is too early to pass 
judgment on the results, and more experiment is desirable. It 
is possible that legibility would be increased by giving more dis- 
tinctive character to the lower half of a larger proportion of 


‘The size of the type-face is the most important factor in the 
influence of books upon vision. Legibility depends mainly on 
the height and breadth of the short letters, for the larger the 
type the further from the eyes can it be read with ease, and it 
is of the first importance to induce the young reader to keep a 
sufficient distance between eyes and book. Children under 
seven years old should be able to lean back in their seats and 
read from the book propped up on the far side of the desk. (As 
a rule, books should not be too large or heavy to be held in the 
hand.)’”’ 


Specimens of the size of type considered proper by the com- 
mittee for children of various ages are reproduced here from 
the appendix of the report. 





MOTHER NECESSITY AGAIN—The origin of a recent in- 
vention in Spain is clearly such, we are told in La Revue (Paris), 
as to justify the old saw. The story we quote is significant, 

even if a detailed descrip- 





certain standards of legi- 
bility for school-books, 
having regard to the ages 
of the scholars who are re- 
quired to use them, and 
of employing only such 
books as reach these stand- 
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from seven to eight years old. 


tion of the device is lacking 
at present: 
read by children | *” 

‘‘Phonators are devices 
that aid in the artificial 
production of vocal sounds. 
They are used to improve 








‘‘At what age should children begin to read from books? 
From the hygienic point of view the later the better, and there 
is reason to believe that little, if anything, is lost educationally 
by postponing the use of books in school until the age of seven 
at earliest. Beginners may learn to read from wall-charts; and 
in the general instruction of young children, teaching by word 
of mouth, with the help of blackboards, large-printed wall- 
sheets, pictures, and other objects which are easily seen at a 
distance, is preferable from the medical standpoint, for it has 
the great advantage of involving no strain on the eyes.” 


Among the specific recommendations of the committee are 


speech and to make it more 
distinct, in those who are partially deprived of it. The prin- 
cipal phonators hitherto in use are due to the German Pro- 
fessor Gluck, a well-known specialist in laryngology, and to 
Professor Delaiz, but they do not give completely satisfactory 
results. Dr. Tapia, of Madrid, found this out when, having 
to operate on a patient, Mr. Pereda, for a cancer of the larynx, 
he removed the cancer. The patient became quite dumb, and 
no phonator could give him the slightest assistance. In despair, 
the greater that he could no longer converse, either in person or 
by telephone, with his numerous business associates, and that 
he believed himself obliged to retire, and to be threatened with 
ruin, he took what may be considered the heroic resolve to make 
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This type is suitable for books to be read 
by children from eight to nine years of age. 








This type is the smallest suitable for books in- 


tended for readers from nine to twelve years old. 











for himself a device that should answer all the requirements of 
the situation. He failed at first. The instrument was so im- 
perfect that the unfortunate merchant thought himself con- 
demned to absolute speechlessness; but he gathered all his 
energies, refused to be discouraged, and finaily succeeded, after 
long and patient trial, in devising an apparatus with which he 
could speak as intelligently as before the removal of his larynx. 
The Laryngological Congress at Bilbao listened to a description 
of the Pereda phonator and almost unanimously declared it 
superior in all respects to those previously in use.”—Translation 
made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





FOOD FROM SPENT YEAS1 


XPERIMENTS in the extraction of food-products from 
E the residues of yeast used in such operations as brewing 
and baking have been carried on in Germany for several 
years, and the success that has crowned them is described in an 
article by Dr. J. Paechtner in Die Woche (Berlin, November 
30). The original ferments, this writer tells us, are found wild 
everywhere in nature, clinging to the skins of fruits and the 
leaves of plants, in whirling dust, and in sweet saps and juices. 
They dwell in wood and field, in cellar and kitchen, and even 
as unbidden guests within our own bodies. Certain of these 
‘‘wild” ferments have long been improved by ‘‘taming”’ and 
‘breeding,’ until now the commercial cultivation of these 
humblest forms of vegetable life has reached enormous propor- 
tions as indicated here by Dr. Paechtner: 


‘‘For the purposes of bread-making alone, the German com 
pressed-yeast factories turn out 44,000 tons per year, while 
33,000 tons ‘are required by the breweries as ‘seed yeast.’ And 
in this connection it must be remembered that this mass is in- 
creased to fourfold by the technical process of manipulation, 
while in distilleries the increase of the original stock is twenty- 
fivefold.” 


These figures make it clear that a much larger quantity of 
yeast is produced in the operations of baking, brewing, and dis- 
tilling than is needed for seed, and the question arises, what 
becomes of the excess? The writer answers: 


“As for that of the bakeries, it is eaten with the product, and 
forms a more significant part of the appetizing bread than is 
commonly supposed. Assuming that the 44,000 tons of baker’s 
yeast mentioned above is increased threefold, we eat yearly 
along with our bread and cake 176,000 tons of yeast. Who 
would have thought it? The distilleries also increase their 
yeast. It is fed to animals as 


higher. He draws the important conclusion that the 85,000 
tons of brewery waste might replace an equal amount of beef 
as a foodstuff, saying: 


“If we again compare the beef and yeast, we are struck at 
once by the disproportionately large quantity of albumen in 
the former; the yeast is also rich in albumen, but possesses a 
better balanced ratio of albumen to extract-matters.”’ 


This he considers to be a point in favor of the yeast, since too 
much albumen is unwholesome in the long run. Another ad- 
vantage of the yeast is its fine chemical constitution, especially 
its richer content of lecithin, a valuable nerve-restorative. The 
only remaining question is how to make use of this excess of the 
breweries so as to procure from it a commercially profitable food- 
product at popular prices. This problem has been solved by 
Mr. Delbriick, the organizer and adviser of the German Ferment 
Institute. After years of careful experiment he has obtained 
such a product by drying. The spent yeast is first washed, to 
free it from the bitter taste of the hops, and then dried on re- 
volving steam-heated drums. It now appears in the form of a 
mass of fine pale yellow flakes, yielding, when ground, a whitish 
powder of agreeable aromatic odor and a faint taste of nut- 
kernels. The finished product is beginning to find favor with 
the public, especially with physicians, and may eventually be 
of great economic importance.—Translation made for Tun 
Literary Dicsst. 





SOME PATENT MISAPPREHENSIONS 


[as THE CONTENTIONS of Congressman Oldfield 
in regard to the suppression of competition by the pur- 
chase of rival patents are inaccurate and .based on mis- 

statements, is charged by The Scientific American (New York, 

January 25). Mr. Oldfield was quoted in Tue LiTerRary 

Digest’s article of that same date, entitled ‘‘Hitting Patent 

Suppression,” as saying in support of his Patent Bill that ‘‘ Buy- 

ing up patents for the purpose of precluding competition has 

been and is the practise of industrial concerns the world over, 
and the harm of it has been recognized and dealt with in almost 
every industrial nation but the United. States.”” In support 
of this statement he cited several instances which, the paper 
named above asserts, ‘‘seek to keep alive a false impression’”’ 
and ‘‘are in the main misleading.’’ Referring to the Federal 

Court decisions cited in the Oldfield 





‘slop,’ and thus becomes employed 
as an excellent energy-giving food. 
“The case is different in brew- 
ing and wine-making. Here the 
yeast is separated out in the course 





This type is suitable in size for books intended 
for practised readers over twelve years old. 


Report The Scientific American says: 


‘Quoting from Columbia Wire 
Company v. Freman Wire Com- 
pany (71 Fed., 302, 306), the com- 








of the fermentation and finally lies 
in the bottom of the fermentation 
vat as an insignificant brownish sediment. At most the seed 
yeast is taken out and the remaining three quarters is allowed 
to run into the drains.” 


The author proceeds to show the wastefulness of this as follows: 


“The German breweries produce 1,750,000,000 gallons of 
beer annually. Each hundred gallons require about 13 pounds 
of pressed yeast (containing about 25 per cent. of the dry sub- 
stance). . . . Of this 117,000 tons, perhaps a fourth is taken for 
seed yeast, leaving about 85,000 tons unused.” 


A pound of this waste yeast, Dr. Paechtner goes on to tell us, 
contains just about the same weight of dry substance as a pound 
of meat, and its combustion value in heat units is even a little 


mittee says regarding one of the 
parties litigant: ‘It has become 
possest of many, if not all, of the valuable patents for the 
manufacture of barbed wire and machines for so doing.’ 
Examination of the opinion of the court shows, however, 
that this quotation is merely one clause in a sentence; and 
that the remainder of the sentence and the context flatly 
disprove every suggestion of suppression, either of patents 
or competition. The court really says: ‘It has become 
possest of many, if not all, of the valuable patents for the man- 
ufacture of barbed wire, and the machines for so doing, and 
has granted a large number of licenses to persons and corpo- 
rations under its said patents. The evidence further shows 
that it has not bound its licensees to any prices, or in any man- 
ner limited or restricted their sales or output. . . . In other 


words, there appears to be, so far as the complainant’s licensees | 
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are concerned, unrestricted competition in the sale of their 
products.’ ”’ 


t is further pointed out that the decisions in other cases cited 
in the Oldfield Report as supporting the bill were unanimously 
reversed in the higher courts. Of the decision in the ‘‘ Lock 
Case”’ it says: 


“Far from indorsing the objects of the substitute Oldfield 
Bill, the court in this case emphatically dissents from the com- 
mittee’s pesition, saying: ‘The right of a patentee to suppress 
his own rests upon ordinary considerations of property rights. 
The public has no right to compel the use of patented devices 
or of unpatented devices, when that is consistent with funda- 
mental rules of property.’ ”’ 


According to The Scientific American, the ‘“‘best known in- 
stance in the reports of suppression of a patent to prevent com- 
petition” cited by the committee (the Paper Bag Case) was ‘“‘a 
clear instance, not of the wilful suppression of a patent, but 
simply of the rejection of an invention, and a use of a better 
invention accomplishing the same purpose more satisfactorily.” 
It concludes: 


“Since this is the best showing the committee can make in 
respect to suppression of inventions, it is not presumptuous to 
affirm that present conditions require no change in the Patent 
Law upon this point.” 





STRANGE NOISES IN HAITI 


NEXPLAINED SOUNDS that seem to be connected 

with earthquake shocks, altho some persons attribute 

them to storms, are reported from the island of Haiti. A 

paper by J. Scherer, printed in The Bulletin of the Seismological 

Society, states that the sounds, locally known as the “‘gouffre,”’ 

are heard chiefly in the western part of the island, most commonly 

in the region of the La Selle range, a limestone mountain-chain 

about 6,000 to 7,000 feet high, with evidences of a volcanic his- 

tory. Possibly the noises are due to slow subterreanan adjust- 
ments of strata. We read: 


‘The sound is associated by different people with earthquakes 
or hurricanes, depending on which phenomenon they stand most 
in dread of; but it is more generally believed to be of seismic 
origin. The sounds are described variously as resembling the 
noise of a heavy wagon passing over pavement, of thunder 
rolling in the distance, of dynamite exploding, or of cannon being 
fired off, of water falling on dry leaves, of the wind blowing 
through high forest trees in a tempest. Yet all these different 
sounds may be heard without any appearance of storm. ..... 

“The sounds are apparently the same as those accompany- 

_ ing noticeable earthquakes, and the people of Haiti apply the 
name ‘gouffre’ to both. Where the sound is a local phenomenon, 
however, the place of its origin seems to be definitely recognized. 
Thus it is always from the base of the cliff bordering the range 
of La Selle that the inhabitants of the neighboring villages de- 
clare the sounds come. . . . One writer tells how the authorities 
of several towns northeast of Port-au-Prince were once so sure 
that they heard cannonading in the villages next to them that 
small detachments of troops were scurrying through each other’s 
districts trying to find what the trouble was. 

“The vicar at Croix-des-Bouquets, ten to fifteen miles north 
of the range of La Selle, gives a very interesting account: ‘From 
November 7 to 13, 1911, the sound of the ‘‘gouffre’”’ was heard 
every day,.but it was very different at night from what it was 
in the daytime. During the day the sound was heard from the 
southeast, and seemed to come from a great depth. It was like 
a deep roaring, and then at times like the howling of a dog. 
From time to time it stopt with a hollow boom, which might be 
taken for a distant cannon-shot. According to the inhabitants 
the noises were simply warnings of earthquakes or of some other 
disaster; sometimes they were thought to be connected with the 
weather. It was frequently said that the “‘ gouffre’’ had not been 
heard so distinctly for a long time, nor in a manner so prolonged 
and persistent, as during the three weeks that had just passed. 
During the night it was different, altho the sound came from 
the same direction; there was a perfect tumult; rumbling of 
thunder, howling, and a sound like the rushing of a strong wind. 
There was no wind, however. Sometimes one heard all the noises 
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at once. Generally, and above all from seven to ten o’clock at 
night, the sound ended with a loud detonation much sironger 
than in the day, followed by along echo. Then again would be 
heard an outburst that can not be imagined. It was as if a 
mountain of glass were shattered, and the noise seemed echoed 
in all directions. At times it seemed as if one could hear the 
roar of surf or even the dead thud of objects falling, such as blocks 
of stone rolling down precipices. During the night there was 
something very sinister in these phenomena.’ ”’ 





TOBACCO: POISON OR MEDICINE? 


HETHER a substance is poisonous or not depends. 
WW largely on the conditions under which it is taken and 
the quantity that is used. An excess of a food may 
be toxic; and, on the other hand, violent poisons in minute 
quantities may have beneficial action. Potatoes and beans. 
contain poisonous principles; yet we eat them daily in proper 
amounts. It may be a good thing for a lazy man to whip him, 
thus rousing him to action; and many sluggish bodily functions 
may be lasht into normal working by tiny doses of poisons in 
the guise of tonics or stimulants. Still, again, the germs of dis- 
ease, which are living organisms, are often killed by the same 
poisons that are fatal to man, so that by selecting a quantity 
or a degree of dilution that will just kill the germ without harm- 
ing the man, we may utilize a poison effectively as what we call 
a germicide or an antiseptic. It may be, therefore, that tobacco, 
admittedly containing such a poison as nicotine, may be a val- 
uable tonic or antiseptic under the proper conditions. That it 
is so shown by recent investigations we are assured by Francis 
Marre, in his monthly review of the sciences contributed to 
Le Correspondant (Paris, January 10). Says this writer in 
substance: 


“‘Tobacco is certainly a poison; it belongs to the botanical 
family of the Solanaceew, which includes several toxic species. 
But, poisonous as it may be, it is not necessarily injurious under 
all cireumstances; the important thing is to know how to use 
it with discernment. 

‘*Medicine employs it for various purposes; the veterinary 
art considers a decoction of it as able to cure several skin affec- 
tions of animals; agriculture utilizes the juice to destroy the 
parasites that ravage vineyards and gardens. 

“‘It has now been established, by the researches of Tassinari 
and Molisch, that its antiseptic action is a real one and that 
it is exerted not only on vertebrates, but also on the lower 
organisms. ‘Tobacco smoke will retard, and even sometimes 
stop, the development of certain pathogenic bacteria. In all 
these cases tobacco smoke appears to act on micro-organisms 
in the manner of an anesthetic; it behaves precisely like the 
vapor of ether or chloroform. 

“It should be added that while this antiseptic and micro- 
bicidal action of tobacco is yet far from being fully explained, 
there is no doubt that it is of real interest from the ——— 
of hygiene and practical medicine. 

‘“‘The imperious necessity felt by smokers to satisfy ‘thelr 
passion after eating may be physiologically explained by the 
excitations of the salivary glands, whose secretion, so useful in 
digestion, the smoke augments. Cavallaro shows also that 
it sterilizes the saliva, and this is important in view of possible 
infection from the foods themselves.” 


This apologist of tobacco even denies that smoking ever 
causes cancer of the mouth; it merely determines the location 
of the disease, which otherwise would have broken out else- 
where. This statement, the writer tells us, has been contro- 
verted, but the recent successful use of tobacco as a specific in 
cholera, already reported in these pages, has given new strength 
to the defenders of the weed. Mr. Marre concludes: 


‘‘Perhaps we must expect that in the not far distant future 
physicians will modify their present unsympathetic attitude 
toward tobacco. They may possibly conclude to say to us: 
‘Do not smoke, because it is scientifically demonstrated that 
tobacco-poisoning is often serious . . . but smoke, neverthe- 


less, to stimulate digestion in the first place and then to escape 
epidemic disease. The disciples of Esculapius have accustomed 
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Illustrations used by courtesy of ‘Engineering News,’’ New York. 


EMBANKMENTS ARMORED WITH MOLTEN SLAG AND SLAG BLOCKS. 




















us to many such divergences of opinion, since the famous day 
when, for the first time, Hippocrates, having made an affirma- 
tive reply, Galen believed it his duty to formulate at once a 
negative opinion.” —Translation made for Tur LiteRARyY DicEst. 





HOME-MADE LAVA TO FIGHT FLOODS 


OLTEN SLAG has been used to coat the embank- 
M ments of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad where it 
skirts the Ohio River. No other material, no matter 

how resistant, has been found able to withstand the force of 
rushing flood-water, especially when filled with floe-ice. The 
molten slag, an artificial lava, is poured over the foundation 
material of the embankment, so as to ‘‘grout” it, or fill in the 
chinks and cement the lumps together. It also forms a smooth, 
hard, stony coating, on which the scouring floods can make no 
impression. Possibly there may be a suggestion here for the 
engineers of the Mississippi River Commission. Says Engineer- 


ing News (New York, January 30) in an account of the Ohio 
work: 


‘*The embankment where this revetment was built extended 
for,a length of about 3,500 feet at both Brilliant and Rush Run, 
which points are some five miles distant from each other. The 
height: of the embankment at both these places is about 30 feet. 
The original single track was on a more or less side-hill cut, and 
the construction of the second track necessitated the widening 
out of this embankment on the side next the river. This widen- 
ing was started by dumping heavy mill refuse together with 
clay and ordinary slag. As this filling progressed it became 
necessary to protect the slopes with revetment. This was done 
by placing heavy mill slag along the face of the slope, building 
it up in the form of a wall at an inclination of about 1 on 1, a 
trench being dug at the foot of this wall to provide a toe hold. 

‘‘The pressure from the hill on the opposite side of the track 
seemed to have a serious effect on this embankment, particu- 
larly in wet weather. This was especially noticeable in the 
alinement of the old track. This pressure caused the revetment 
work to bulge and get very much out of line, and in two bends 
in the river, the revetment work was pushed out at the bottom 
—due to the scouring of the river. In addition to these failures 
it was found that the slag lumps, altho of about two-man size, 
were not sufficient to resist the force of the river current or of 
the ice floes in the winter. 

“To obviate further difficulties it was decided to use molten 
slag as a coating over this revetment work and also for the pur- 
pose of reinforcing it at the bottom. The slope was increased 
to 14% on 1 and at points where the river was low and the bot- 
tom of the wall was exposed, an additional trench was dug, 
heaping the earth on the one side to stop the hot slag from going 
into the river. This method proved extremely satisfactory, as 
the slag could be handled in quantities varying between 500 


and 600 cubic yards per day, hauling it a distance of about two 
miles, and handling in the neighborhood of 60 ladles (the aver- 
age contents of each ladle being about 9 cubic yards). These 
ladles were tipped by steam power, and could be poured slowly 
so as to regulate the flow of the slag, thus building up the wall 
on a uniform slope.” 


Ordinary cement was also tried, but proved, altho fairly satis- 
factory, to be much more expensive than the home-made lava. 
Says the writer: 


“‘The purpose for which both these methods were employed 
was principally to provide a comparatively smooth surface for 
the revetment, so as to offer less resistance to the water, and to 
bond the comparatively small units together in order to offer 
a greater resistance against the pressure of the hill side. Weep 
holes were provided at intervals of about 20 feet, both hori- 
zontally and vertically. 

“The economy in using the hot slag protection at the rate 
of 600 cubic yards per day, at a total cost of $100, can hardly be 
questioned.” 





POISONING BY EXCESS OF FOOD—F ood becomes poison 
if taken in excess, says a French medical authority. Some peo- 
ple who pride themselves on their ‘‘temperate”’ habits are con- 
tinually causing toxic effects in their systems by overeating that 
will cause disease and early death. There is no food that will 


, hot ultimately poison the organism if taken in excess, even if 


the immediate effects be unnoticeable. Says Dr. Debove, pro- 
fessor in the medical faculty of the University of Paris, in the 
course of a contribution to the Revue Scientifique (Paris, De- 
cember 28): 


‘*In the case of medicaments, there is a medicinal dose and 
a toxic dose; likewise, with foods, there is an alimentary dose 
and a toxic dose. Accidental overeating shows itself in acute 
symptoms .. . constituting a curative effort of the organism to 
repair the imprudence that has been committed. 

‘‘Just as there are persons who regard themselves as models 
of sobriety because they have never been drunk, and who never- 
theless may enter upon a state of chronic alcoholism, there are 
also subjects who suppose that they have never committed 
any excess in eating because they have never had indigestion. 
They nevertheless exceed their normal ration daily; their blood 
is constantly charged with principles that their organs are un- 
able to transform and eliminate without overwork. This over- 
eating, kept up for years, leads to real chronic poisoning; it ends 
in obesity, gout, enlargement of the joints, ete. 

‘Overeating is especially injurious for subjects who take little 
exercise, whose physical labor is altogether disproportionate to 
the quantity of fuel that they use for their engine. Thus mala- 
dies due to habitual overeating are rarely observed in the work- 
ing class, while they are frequent in the leisure class.” —Trans- 
lation made for Tum Literary DicEst. 
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OLD FRIENDS REDISCOVERED 


UTHENTIC PORTRAITS of some of the great figures 
A England’s literary history of the early nineteenth 
century are few enough. Of Keats there are only five 

or six; Wordsworth is represented by many more, but of these 
barely five are good. Hazlitt, Bewick, Newton, John Howard 


Philadelphia engraver, and Henry Inman, the painter, bought it. 
Poor Haydon went to see it off, bewailing its loss to England, and 
praying for its success in America. The Philadelphia exhibition 
did not repeat the British successes, and the picture was finally 
lent to the Academy of Fine Arts. During a fire in 1846 it was 
cut from the frame and dragged from the building like a wet 


blanket. It came at . 





Illustrations by courtesy of ‘‘The Bookman.’ 








CHRIST’S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 
By Benjamin Robert Haydon. 


London crowds surged to see this picture, calling it ‘‘the greatest historical painting that England had produced,” 
and Lamb wrote a poem about it: now it languishes in a Cincinnati art gallery, and is chiefly interesting for con- 
taining the portraits of Keats, Wordsworth, John Howard Payne, and other early nineteenth-century notables. 


last into possession of 
the Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, since which 
time, altho exposed 
for years in the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral,and 
for a quarter century 
in the art museum of 
Cincinnati, it has been 
practically lost to the 
world.” 


But, as Mr. Holman 
observes, ‘‘any inani- 
mate thing that has 
been associated with 
such men as Words- 
worth, Keats, William 
Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, 
and John Howard 
Payne, is of interest 
and value.”” Moreover, 
‘‘when that thing hap- 
pens to be a painting 
which, besides associa- 
tions, contains portraits 
of some of these per- 
sons, painted from life 
—as is the case with 
this picture—it is, per 
se, of greater interest 
and more value.” Mr. 
Holman gives what it 
seems to demand, ‘a 
‘‘eonsideration denied 
to many abetterwork’’: 


“The story of Hay- 








Payne are scarce proportionally to their reputations. But repre- 
sentations of all these have been on view for years in a neglected 
picture by the English artist, Benjamin Robert Haydon, hanging 
in the art museum of Cincinnati, and few have known or cared. 
The picture itself, now rescued from further oblivion by an article 
by Louis A. Holman in the February Bookman (New York), had 
a once distinguished vogue comparable only to some of our 
artistic crazes—such as the recent exhibition of the Spanish 
painter, Sorolla, drawing its tens of thousands. This work, 
Haydon’s ‘‘Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem,’’ once drew all London 
at a shilling a head to see ‘‘the greatest historical painting that 
England had produced, a work that would mark an epoch in art.” 
It inspired Charles Lamb to write a poem in its praise, and it 
moved the sluggish Wordsworth to say that “it was worth 
waiting fifty years to get so perfect a picture.” But England 
cooled down and found out later that it wasn’t a masterpiece, 
and let it be sold to pay Haydon’s debts. This was not the end 
of its fitful career: 


*** Christ’s Entry’ was knocked down for twelve hundred dollars 
and stored in a warehouse, until in 1831 Cephas Childs, the 





don’s picture is worth 
the telling if only for 
its many associations with Keats, and for the strong interest he 
manifested in it throughout his whole life as a poet. He fre- 
quently referred to it in his letters as ‘the Picture.’ While on 
his way to the Isle of Wight, whither he was going by the advice 
of Haydon, he wrote: 

“*T have conned over every head in Haydon’s Picture’; 
from Teignmouth some time later: ‘I am nearer myself to hear 
your “Christ” is being tinted into immortality. Believe me, 
Haydon, your picture is part of myself.’ 

‘There is perhaps nothing extant, outside of Keats’s personal 
belongings, a house at Hampstead and one at Rome—certainly 
nothing in America, that has so many associations with the poet. 
He watched its slow growth upon the canvas and rejoiced in the 
triumph it brought the painter. As Keats died about a year 
after the exhibition of the picture, before the glory of Haydon’s 
triumph was dimmed, he never suspected how hollow it all was. 
Altho he says that he knew Haydon’s faults, he could not have 
known how the painter’s tactlessness and inordinate egotism 
were to rob him of honestly won laurels and bring into being an 
animosity which, in one form or another, stalked the misguided 
man for thirty years, and at last seduced him into taking his 
own life. 

‘*But the clouds had not yet gathered when Leigh Hunt intro- 
duced young John Keats to the most conspicuous artist in all 
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England. That they were mutually pleased with each other 
their letters show. Haydon was happy, hopeful, and well pleased 
with himself, as was usually the case when he had a large painting, 
with all its attendant difficulties, well under way. Difficulties 
were to this energetic, masterful man what hazards are to golf- 
players—and, for the most part, they caused him about as much 
anxiety. During an enforced ride in a lawyer's cab he composed 
his ‘Crucifixion’; lingering in a friend’s room, hoping to avoid 
arrest, he designed the background for another picture; while 
playing unwilling host to an officer of the law he constrained his 
guest to be his model. During a stay in a debtors’ prison he met 
some veterans of Waterloo, and ‘never passed pleasanter even- 
ings.’ In this same unpropitious quarter he sketched a bit of 
horse-play, and afterwards put it on canvas. George IV., that 
astute critic, saw it, pronounced it ‘a damn fine thing,’ and 


bought it. Haydon grew fat on difficulties that killed other 
men.” f 


In painting the picture, Haydon used most of his friends as 
models for the accessory figures. The identification is estab- 
lished by a ‘‘key” which Mr. Holman found in the Boston 


Public Library, ‘‘apparently engraved for Haydon’s exhibition 
pamphlet.” We read: . 


‘‘Wordsworth (No. 13) was never lost, perhaps because of an 
engraving from a portrait by Haydon similar to the head in this 
picture. The contrasted faces of Voltaire (No. 12) and Newton 
(No. 11) are always recognized, but they are unimportant, since 
death-masks were the best thing the painter had to work from. 
We should scarcely need the confirmation of the key to know 
Hazlitt’s portrait (No. 20), were it not that two other faces (No. 
4 and No. 2) share the distinction of being pointed out ashis. A 
romantic legend has it that the Virgin (No. 15) is a portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons. But the actress was sixty-five years old at the 
time and, on the authority of the painter himself, it may be 
asserted that he had never met her until the day his picture was 
shown to the public. Keats’s friend, the artist William Bewick, 
who was also the intimate friend of Hazlitt, was not at the 
time of sufficient importance to appear on the key. But he 
is in the painting. So, too, in all probability is John Howard 
Payne. . . . The identification of Keats’s portrait (No. 14) is 
happily rendered beyond doubt by the key. 

‘Let it be frankly stated that Haydon was not a portrait- 
painter. He looked down on 
such, and was wont to say: 
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ing of ‘Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem’ was John Howard Payne. 
His friend, Charles Robert Leslie, the artist, has left an account 
of a visit to Haydon with Payne, when the American actor 
told Haydon of the trials he had endured through ‘the jealousy 
of English actors, and the illiberality of the English press.’ To 
all this Haydon very characteristically replied, ‘Sir, I regret 
from my soul the treatment you have met with; I regret it as 
an Englishman and am ashamed of my country. . . . The only 
way in which I can show my sense of the injustice you have 
suffered is to make you the St. John in my picture.’”’ 





JEWISH APPRECIATION OF SHYLOCK 


r \HE CLASSICS, it appears, are never immune from 
assault. Only the other day ‘‘Tom Jones” was yanked 
from the grave wherein this generation, for the most 

part, has been content to see him ‘‘quietly inurned,” to be burnt 

by an English rural community who had just found out some of 

Tom’s moral shortcomings. Almost at the same time the board 

of superintendents of the New York schools revived that periodi- 

eal racial objection to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,’’ and 
directed that this classic be not permitted for ‘‘appreciative”’ 
reading in those schools where Jewish pupils were in the major- 
ity. The order did not stand more than a few days, however, 
and was followed by another rescinding it, so that the work is 
still accessible to pupils. Of course the prohibitory action was 
not taken without representations from some parents of the 
pupils urging it, but that they must be in a decided minority ‘is 
evidenced by the disclosures that followed the action. In the 

Washington Irving High School for Girls, a test was made before 

forty young Jewesses who “‘laughed at the notion of excluding 

anything for racial reasons,” and some of them said: 

‘“‘We enjoy ‘Ivanhoe’ and the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ in our 
classes.” 

‘“‘T do not see why we should be deprived of the study of these 
books because we are Jews.” 


“Some people will always find reason to object to whatever 
any school does.” 





‘Portraiture is always inde- 





pendent of art and _ has little 
or nothing to do with it. It 
is one of the staple manufac- 
tures of the Empire. Where 
the British settle, . .. they 
earry and will always carry 
trial by jury, horse-racing, and 
portrait-painting.’ At the 
same time, we must not forget 
that Hazlitt, the prince of art 
critics, who himself painted 
Wordsworth at this very time, 
has said that Haydon’s Words- 
worth in this picture ‘is the 
most like his drooping weight 
of thought and expression.’ 
Professor William Knight, of 
St. Andrew’s University, in his 
pamphlet on the portraits of 
Wordsworth, after consider- 














That this judgment is shared 
by the intelligent members of 
the Jewish race is further con- 
firmed by the fact that last 
year the actor, Mr. Otis Skin- 
ner, who was the guest of a 
literary club of Jewish girls, 
stood before them and named 
a number of Shakespearian 
scenes that he was willing to 
recite. By a large majority 
they chose the trial scene from 
the ‘‘Merchant of Venice.” 
The principal of one of the 
leading New York schools 
observes: 














ing thirty-eight, selects five 
as best, and names first the 
sketch for the ‘Jerusalem’ 





‘ KEY TO HAYDON’S “ENTRY.” - 
Redrawn from the catalog of the Haydon Exhibition. 


“The assumption that our 
girls are narrow and afraid is a 
mistake. The narrowness and 








portrait. (The painting, pre- . 
sumably, he never saw.) Judging by other portraits of Hazlitt, 
this one in Haydon’s picture seems to be an undoubted success. 
The portrait of young Bewick, who was a favorite pupil of 
Haydon, he himself records is a good likeness. There is then a 
fair presumption that the face of Keats may be reasonably true 
to life, and if this is so the square foot of canvas it occupies is 
worth all the rest.” 


The story of how John [ioward Payne, an American, comes 
into the picture, will interest his compatriots: 


‘*Among others who visited Haydon’s studio during the paint- 


the fear exist in our school- 
masters, in our superintend- 
ents, or in some timid and imaginative member of a Board of 
Education. The effect of schooling ought to be liberal, cos- 
mopolitan, natural, and sensible. We certainly ought not to 
permit any Scotchman, German, Hebrew, Spaniard, Italian, 
or New Englander, to limit in any way the selection of good 
literature that is desired.” 


At the meeting of the Board of Education, when the action of 
the commissioners was recalled, Mr. Thomas W. Churchill (as 
the New York Times reports) said: 


“‘T cannot understand the narrow and finical view taken by 
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the Board of Superintendents in this matter. I spoke to Dr. 
Maxwell about it. He told me that he voted against the resolu- 
tion and considered it an unwise thing. 

“*T do not think any one will charge me with racial prejudice 
because I do not agree with some persons who believe the school 
eurriculum would be benefited by having cut from it this con- 
summate flower of Shakespeare’s genius. It is his most poetic 
and brilliant comedy. Hazlitt and Lamb so refer to it. Is it 
to be banished from the schools because,some person opposes 
one of its strongly drawn characters? 

“Tt would be a sad spectacle if we were to withdraw this and 
other famous works for such a reason. The Italians might request 
the withdrawal of ‘Othello,’ because of the character of Iago. 
A great creed might object to ‘Henry VI.’ because of the way 
it refers to Joan of Arc. There might be objection also to 
‘Oliver Twist’ on account of Fagin. The Irish might take ex- 
ception to ‘Pendennis’ because of the way Thackeray draws 
one of the characters. And so it would go, until much of the 
beautiful literature we have would be sacrificed.”’ 





HOW JAPAN TAKES DR. ELIOT'S ADVICE 


MERICA WAS FORMERLY believed to be the nation 
A most sensitive to foreign criticism, but Japan, so a 
native of that country assures us, is at present in that 
uncomfortable position. It has lately had its teeth set on edge 
by a citizen of this Republic. Again and again have Japanese 
editors, publicists, and scholars pointed out the defects and 
imperfections of the existing educational system of the Empire, 
and each time their criticism drew but scant attention from the 
authorities. But once Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus 
of Harvard, published a 
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nal, however, expresses unstinted appreciation of Dr. Eliot’s 
thoughtful and sympathetic criticism, and declares that ‘‘our 
educational administration is worse than is estimated by the 
eminent educator from America—it has no system, it is in a 
state of chaos.” The Nippon (Tokyo) and the Asahi (Tokyo) 
join the Nichi-nichi in thanking Dr. Eliot and hope that his 
strictures will be heeded by the authorities. 

Dr. Eliot’s criticism, as reported by the Tokyo press, was 
especially directed at the Government’s efforts to maintain 
uniformity among the schools, which has, in his opinion, produced 
stereotyping effects and retarded the progress of educational 


methods. Entering into further details, he points out that the ; 


existing system requires an unnecessarily large number of teach- 
ers, that it imparts but superficial knowledge to the pupils, that 
it imposes an excessively heavy burden upon their minds and 
bodies, and that it requires too many years for a pupil to finish 
his education from primary school to university. All these 
observations find a hearty approval in the editorials of such 
Tokyo dailies as the Jiji, the Asahi, the Hochi, and the Nippon. 
The Asahi scores the Educational Department for its indiffer- 
ence to home critics and goes on to say: 


‘‘Nowhere else in the world is the pupil’s energy overtaxed 
asin our country. Here even children of tender ages are required 
to study a dozen or even a score of subjects, to the injury of 
their mental and physical capacity. The inevitable effect of 
this method has been that the student, whether of the primary 
school or of the university, has come to think that learning 
means committing mechanically to memory what is written 
in text-books. Knowledge acquired under such circumstances can 

not but be superficial 





detailed opinion on the 
subject, all Japan was 
agog, and even the De- 
partment of Education, 
which had persistently 
assumed an attitude of 
indifference toward the 
home critics, was forced 
to take cognizance of it. 
Nay, more, the Privy 
Council, the highest 
advisory body to the 
Emperor, moved by 
Dr. Eliot’s utterances, 
passed a resolution rec- 
ommending a thorough 
investigation into the 
educational methods of 
the country. 

This sudden awaken- 
ing of the authorities 
at the criticism of the 
American educator is 
viewed with mingled 
chagrin and amusement 
by those Japanese edi- 
tors who had repeatedly 
uttered much the same 
opinion without elicit- 
ing any serious response 
from official quarters. 
The Tokyo Nichi-nichi, 








JOHN HOWARD PAYNE AS “ST. JOHN.” 


His is the face touched by the hand of Christ, and the man next on his left, a 
little back of him, is Hazlitt. Haydon painted Payne’s portrait as a consolation for 
the attacks of the English actors and press on the author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 


and ill adapted for prac- 
tical purposes. What 
is more serious, this sys- 
tem arrests the whole- 
some mental growth of 
our children and young 
men, and will make 
them ultimate losers in 
the race of the world 
into which they must 
eventually enter.” 


This view of the Asahi 
is heartily endorsed by 
Baron K. Matsuoka, 
ex-Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce and 
President of the Nip- 
pon University at To- 
kyo, who holds that the 
curricula and the strict 
system of examination 
adopted by the schools 
entail so heavy a burden 
upon the students that 
by the time they com- 
plete their college edu- 
cation they have become 
really unfit for the hard 
work of actual life. The 
Baron also agrees with 
Dr. Eliot that the pres- 
ent educational system 
of Japan is too costly for 








which is under the same 

management as the Osaka Mainichi, remarks with a touch 
of sarcasm that “‘there is nothing edifying in our Privy Coun- 
cillors and our educational authorities being bewildered by 
the views of a foreign observer, when the same views were 
more than once voiced by our own countrymen.’”’ This jour- 


her limited resources. 

One phase of Dr. Eliot’s criticism which surprized the Japanese 
was his ‘“‘conservative” view of higher education for women. 
He does not seem to endorse such methods of female education 
as are practised in his country, and suggests that Japan would 
do well to stop and think before she adopts western principles 
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in this particular matter. The Japanese, of course, expected 
to find him, an American, an ardent advocate of coordinate 
education and all that tends to help in the making of the ‘‘new 
woman.” To most Japanese editors and educators this sug- 
gestion of Dr. Eliot’s appears to be a most sensible one. 





A BRITISH DRAMA OF OUR “SOCIETY” 


R. BRYCE’S BOOK on our commonwealth has not 
M yet been matched by an English view of our common 
life. Few English dramatists have ever attempted 
to put an American upon the stage, unless in burlesque. Tom 
Taylor probably thought he was true to life in his Asa Trenchard 
of ‘‘Our American Cousin,” and the type has more-or less become 
a fixt idea of the real American, for only such extravagant repre- 
sentations of American character as ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch” and:‘‘The Cho- 
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has a husband who is only a shade less like a dreadnought. He 
accompanies his lady-wife in her first call on Mrs. Castways, and 
promptly puts his pretty hostess at her ease by saying, ‘I didn’t 
wish to call on you, but now that I’ve seen you I’m glad I came.’ 
And at the end of the play, after Mrs. Castways has been through 
a good deal of tribulation, Mrs. Jackson-Tillett bears down upon 
her and invites her to dine with her and Mr. Jackson-Tillett to 
meet some of ‘the best people’ on the following Tuesday night; 
and Mrs. Castways is so happy and so overcome with the honor 
that she almost sobs her acceptance of the invitation. That is 
the ‘happy ending’ of Mr. Jerome’s play!” 


These are not the only ‘“‘strange persons in this ‘set,’”’ as 
the wondering eye of Mr. ‘‘H. M. W.,” the critic, views them: 


““Mr. Philip Castways himself, for example, is a young lawyer 
of very distinguished family—‘ Mys. Jackson-Tillett had known 
his mother!’—but he has married beneath him. His little 
Esther, in fact, was of the humblest, and one of her sisters had 
been worked to death asa mill-hand. And now, after ten years 
of married life with this quite dear little woman, he finds 

his thoughts occupied 





rus Lady ’’ seem certain 
of hearty acceptance 
among our forbears over 
seas. Itis practically a 
new thing, then, that 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome 
has attempted in his 
play —‘‘Esther Cast- 
ways,” lately produced 
in London by Miss 
Marie Tempest. It 
purports to represent 
New York and its ‘‘ best 
people.” What Mr 
Jerome’s qualifications 
for the undertaking are 
must largely be disclosed 
by his effort. He has 
made a lecture tour of 
this country, and been 
associated with the late 
Robert Barr, an Amer- 
ican, in the editorship 
of The Idler magazine. 
But his evocations of 
American character do 
not whole-heartedly win 
the credence even of his 
English critics. The du- 
bious tone of the re- 
viewer for The Pall Mall 
Gazette is more or less 
echoed by others. He 
writes: 

“Mr. J. K. Jerome’s 


new play, ‘Esther Cast- 
ways,’ presented at the 


William Bewick, the artist and engraver. 








KEATS AND WORDSWORTH. 


The lower row of portraits (from the reader's left to right) represent Wordsworth, 
Voltaire, and Newton; just above Wordsworth is John Keats, and to the left of him 


with two interests—the 
leadership of a great 
national agitation on 
behalf of the Children’s 
Bill, which is to reform 
the conditions of- child- 
labor in mills, and—a 
liaison with the comely, 
but over-adventurous, 
Mrs. Jocelyn Penbury. 
And when Esther discov- 
ers the liaison she is at 
first shocked, but after 
a brief period of reflec- 
tion she lets herself be 
‘compromised’ with a 
rascally politician called 
John Farrington, so that 
Philip’s reputation may 
not suffer, and so that 
he may go on working 
for the bill. In the end, 
of course, Mrs. Penbury 
elects to take herself off 
to ‘fresh woods and 
pastures new,’ Mr. Far- 
rington expresses no 
regret, Esther and Phil- 
tp kiss again with tears, 
the chances of the bill 
become rosy once more, 
and the prospect of the 
Tuesday dinner with 
the Jackson - Tilletts 
lends a crowning touch 
to the reunited Cast- 
ways’ felicity.” 

The play may be very 
realistic, H. M. W. con- 
eedes, tho he adds the 
rather guarded observa- 
tion that ‘an American 
opinion on that point 








Prince of Wales Theater 

last night, introduces us to a ‘set’ in New York society with 
which we had previously been unacquainted. It is wealthy, 
but not ‘smart.’ It is also pious, yet it includes ‘the best 
people.’ Everybody in it speaks English without atrace of 
American accent; and it is ruled by a certain Mrs. Jackson- 
Tillett, who is so extraordinarily stately that when she medi- 
tates ‘paying a first call on a lady whose acquaintance she 
has made at some friend’s house, she announces her intention 
in a letter written in the third person, to the effect that ‘Mrs. 
Jackson-Tillett will have the pleasure of calling on Mrs. Castways 
to-morrow afternoon.’ She is also so important that when she 
enters a drawing-room an awe-smitten silence at once settles on 
everybody, and so grand that when she leaves it she invariably 


commands, not one of the servants, but one of the other ladies, , 


or gentlemen, to go down and see if her carriage is there. She 


would, no doubt, be 
Further: 

“There may be such leaders of ‘the best people’ in New York 
as Mrs. Jackson-Tillett; and all the rest of it may be a faithful 
reflex of life. It did not, however, strike us as such.” 

Mr. Walkley of The Times thinks the queer notions of the 
characters are ‘‘ more comic than credible,’ and remarks: 


more valuable than our own.” 


‘“*It may be that New York people act from the strange motives 
and in the odd ways Mr. Jerome imputes to them; anything 
seems possible in a society presided over by Mrs. Jackson-Tillett. 
It may be that rough fellows from South Carolina, like Mr. 
Reuben Pierce, behave like bears in the drawing-room, denouncing 
light ladies as ‘lemans’ and the very sofa-cushions as ‘soft.’ 
But we confess to having strong doubts about it all.” 
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WHERE PASTORS NEGLECT CHILDREN 


r | \HE DECLINE in church attendance in England is 
attributed by The British Weekly to the pastoral neg- 
lect of the children. Nearly all Anglican and Noncon- 

formist churches have shown a falling off in the past year; the 

Catholic Church alone finds itself in a condition that warrants 

self-congratulation. Dr. Robertson Nicol lays almost the whole 

blame on the pastors, whc seem to make no effort to bring the 
children into the fold. ‘‘ We may talk as we like about the forces 
that militate against church attendance,” he writes, ‘‘but when 
all is said and done, the truth is that the pastoral heart is cool- 
ing and the work of the shepherd is not being done.” He 
seems to find the activities of the clergy tending too much in 
another direction, for he adds: ‘‘If it were otherwise, those re- 
sponsible for our conferences and assemblies would tear up their 
programs and know no politics and no theology and no criti- 
cism till the lambs were in the fold.”” One Sunday in December 
Liverpool undertook to see how bad the case was ang took a 
census of those in attendance at the churches, chapels, and 
mission-halls of that: city. This was the fourth census .taken 
since 1881 and the combined showing is a marked indiédltion of 
tendencies. In 1881, 146,469 people were found in ehurch on 
the Sunday in question; in 1891, 157,846; in 1902, 178,777, and 
in 1912, 160,721. Tho the population of Liverpool has ‘in- 

creased in the last decade by about 45,000, being now 752,021, 

this period shows a decline. The Methodist position there is 

helped by its ‘‘Central Hall,’’ that attracts an evening attend- 
ance of 2,340. Looking elsewhere: 


“At the Presbyterian churches the morning attendance has 
gone down from 5,300 in 1891 to 2,604 in 1912, and the evening 
attendance from 6,200 to 4,820. The Congregationalists have 
suffered a severe loss in morning attendance, but there is only 
a slight difference in the figures for the evening, being 5,614 in 
1912, and 5,803 in 1902. The Baptist decrease is attributed 
mainly to the removal of Dr. Aked. Pembroke Chapel, where 
he preached in Liverpool, had a morning attendance in 1902 of 
1,375, which has now gone down to 214. The evening attend- 
ance in 1902 was 1,973, and is now 564.” 


The British Congregationalist finds ‘‘little cause for rejoicing 
fn the figures relating to church membership.” Last year it 
decreased 2,221 and in the year-books for the past five or six 
years one finds “ decrease after decrease.’’ Sunday-school sta- 
tistics are in keeping with those of church attendance. Losses 
are partly accounted for ;by declining birth-rate, ‘‘increasing 
emigration,’ and the ‘‘adoption of up-to-date methods,” that 
have ‘‘involved the cutting down of the membership.” We 
read on: 


“The total number of scholars—692,676—is 3,178 bélow the 
figure for last year. The summary shows that England and 
Wales are responsible for 2,787 of the decrease, but a closer 
analysis reveals the fact that in Wales and Monmouth there is 
an increase of 1,474, which swells the total of the English de- 
crease by that number. The figures for Scotland show a decline 
of 371, and those for Ireland a decline of 20. 

: “London leads the way, but in the wrong direction, with a 
diminished membership of 1,324, and the metropolis is closely 
followed by Suffolk with a decrease of 662 and Staffordshire 
with 588. Shropshire, on the other hand, has increased by 428, 
and Herts by 408. 

“There is an increase of 269 Sunday-school teachers, due, 
undoubtedly, to the more general adoption of up-to-date meth- 
ods in the primary and junior departments. The total number 
of teachers is 71,530.” 


The explanation that the Catholic gain in Liverpool is due 
to immigration is dismissed by The British Weekly, which writes 
of the contrastingly pleasing prospect of this Church: 


‘‘We prefer to take the explanation given by Archbishop 
Whiteside, and it is so important that we hope it will be deeply 
pondered. The Archbishop says that it seems likely that the 


twentieth century will be called the Century of the Blessed. 


Sacrament. He looks round him, and sees the wonderful re- 
newal of the spiritual life which has resulted in a very short 
time from the two decrees of the Holy See—the one on frequent 
communion, and the other on the first communion of children. 
As a result of the first decree, the number of communions made 
in the diocese has risen by leaps and bounds from about 1,900,000 
made annually four years ago to over 4,000,000 made during 
the past year. We invite particular attention to what the Arch- 
bishop describes as the consequence of the second decree about 
the first communion of children. In the year following its pro- 
mulgation the Easter communions in the diocese rose from about 
198,000 to about 221,000, an increase of 23,000 in one year, due 
in the main to the number of little children who, for the first 
time, fulfilled the Easter precept. The Archbishop adds: ‘Not 
only do the children approach the Holy Table in large numbers, 
but from all sides there comes the same gratifying account of 
the wonderful faith, and of the recollection almost beyond their 
years, with which the little ones receive our Lord. The silent 
work that is now going. on in the souls of all, both young and 
old, through early and frequent communion, is a great consola- 
tion to pastors of souls, and inspires great hopes for the future. 
Every Sunday about 189,000 persons in the diocese hear mass. 
We may assume that about a third of these are school-children, 
the large majority of whom also attend the children’s service on 
the Sunday afternoon.’ ”’ 


It is for the Protestant churches to see that they are watch- 
ing for the souls of the children with the same zeal and care as 
the Catholics, declares Dr. Nicol, adding: 


‘‘A year or two ago, when the religious census was taken 
in Aberdeen, we called attention to the fact that it was the in- 
crease in the Episcopal and Roman Catholic churches that 
saved the situation, and that this increase was mainly an in- 
crease of children in attendance at divine worship. We have 
now for a long time persistently urged the Free Churches of 
this country and the Sunday-school teachers to join together 
in seeing that the children were brought up to worship in God’s 
house.” 





THE CRIMINAL’S TEXT -BOOK—The prominence given 
by most newspapers to the details of graft, scandal, and crime is 
frequently deplored. It is held that we, and especially the rising 
generation, are thus made so familiar with the ‘‘frightful mien” 
of vice that we cease to be shocked, and in time come to endure, 
then to pity, and in some cases to embrace. ‘Those who note the 
sequence of similar crimes in different parts of the country are 
inclined to blame the press for spreading broadcast the stories of 
sensational murders and robberies, and thus indirectly fostering 
‘crime waves.’’ But a closer and more direct relation between 
the newspaper and the criminal is asserted by a writer who should 
certainly be given credit for knowing whereof he speaks—the 
editor of The Minnesota Prison Mirror, published by the convicts 
in the State Prison at Stillwater, Minn. As he sees it, the 
daily paper is an indispensable part of the up-to-date crook’s 
equipment: 

‘*The newspaper of to-day is the chief disseminator of informa- 
tion on criminal matters. It is the thief’s text-book and every 
robbery it details is a new lesson to him. It is true that the public 
is to some extent forwarned against the danger of being duped 
by the methods which the newspapers expose; but honest people 
do not read the accounts of criminal transactions with as much 
avidity as do dishonest persons, consequently do not absorb 
nearly so much information. When a bank robbery occurs the 


most minute particulars are given of the modus operandi, and 
in many instances the cracksmen’s whole kit of tools is accurately 


_ delineated by illustrations. The banker, having little use for 


such information, soon forgets all he has read about it; but on 
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the other hand, the aspiring burglar stores the minutise away in 
the secret recesses of his memory for future use.”’ 





A MOSLEM CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


HE LEAST LIKKLY place to find a Christian Endeavor 
Society, one would say, would be a Mohammedan 
community, but Beirut, in Syria, can present this 

anomaly. Over a hundred girls form this society, and none but 
Mohammedans are admitted. They do not renounce their 
Moslem faith either, but find a way of reconciling the two and 
givirg their allegiance to both prophets. The Rev. Francis E. 
Clark tells in the Christian Endeavor World (Boston) of his 
visit to the Jessie Taylor Memorial School in Beirut, where he 
found this ‘‘absolutely unique Christian Endeavor Society,” 
saying: 


“‘T gladly accepted the invitation of the principal of the school 
to address the girls, and one afternoon found myself in a large 
and pleasant schoolroom, used also as a chapel, and in the pres- 
ence of a hundred or more bright-faced girls, every one of whom 
was a Mohammedan or a Druse (the Druses are a sect of Mo- 
hammedans). 

‘Before I spoke the acting principal, Miss Conpar, asked the 
members of the Christian Endeavor Society to rise; and all the 
older girls, whose ages I should think would range from fourteen 
to eighteen, rose. 

‘*Here, then, were the members of this most remarkable 
Christian Endeavor Society, every one of whom had been brought 
up a Moslem; every one of whom from infancy had repeated the 
formula ten thousand times, ‘God is great, and Mohammed is 
his prophet’; every one of whom belonged to a home where the 
Koran and not the Bible is regarded as the Book of Books. 

‘“When I asked the missionary how it happened that these girls 
were allowed to become Christian Endeavorers, I was told that 
they all regarded Jesus Christ. as a great prophet, and that they 
could conscientiously take our pledge and say, ‘Trusting in the 
Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I promise him that I will strive 
to do whatever he would like to have me do.’ 

‘‘To be sure, they, or at least their parents, believed that 








From “The Christian Endeavor World.”’ 


THE PLAYGROUND OF THE SCHOOL, 
Where the little Moslem ‘‘female hooligans ’’ were reclaimed. 











Mohammed was 2. later prophet, with a later revelation; but at 
the same time they did not deny that Christ also was a great 
prophet, who should be obeyed.” 

The true explanation of this remarkable society goes back as 
far as 1868, we are told, a dozen years before the first Christian 
Endeavor Society was formed in America. Then a devoted 
Scotch lady living in Beirut ‘‘had it laid upon her heart, after 
acquiring a little Arabic, to ask, ‘What can I do to help my 
Syrian sisters?’”’ The narrative proceeds: 
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‘The answer came quickly, as it did to St. Paul when he asked 
a similar question. She found two sickly children, whom she 
took to the hospital; and, as the children were helped, their 
Moslem mothers were of course pleased, and began to think well 
of this kind heretic from a strange land. She soon followed up 
her advantage by making her headquarters in a very poor section 
of Beirut where no Christian work was attempted. 

‘*Her schoolroom was a grove of mulberry-trees, her school- 














WHERE THE COMPOSITE SOCIETY IS HOUSED. 


Over a hundred girls from Moslem families form a Christian 
Endeavor Society in this Beirut orphanage. 











book an Arabic hymn-book, her seats and desk a straw mat, her 
rewards of merit some bright-colored worsteds. 

‘*Fifteen girls gathered around her, the young female hooligans 
of the district; but the bright worsteds caught their eyes, and 
as a favor to the good lady they learned some of the Arabic letters, 
knit a few awkward stitches, and even the first day learned one 
verse in Arabic of ‘There is a happy land.’ 

‘*Soon, however, the rainy season came on, and the mulberry- 
trees naturally were not water-tight. But then a friend gave 
them the use of a room; and soon another friend, who was leav- 
ing her house, loaned it to Miss Taylor and her girls for three 
months. Here she was able to stay for ten years. 

‘*Year by year the work grew, for God was in it.- Six years 
after the first gathering of girls under the mulberry-trees a 
boarding-school was opened, and has been housed and supported 
from that day to this by Christian friends in Scotland. A night- 
school was soon opened for the men and brothers of the girls, a 
mothers’ meeting for sewing, etc., and a medical clinic where the 
many sick of body were cared for, as the soul-sick ones were 
helped in other ways. 

‘‘The utmost economy was used. ‘Even the olive-stones were 
burned for fuel,’ as Miss Taylor said. The girls were taught to 
raise their own vegetables and fruit. 

‘‘And what was the result? The resu!t that always follows 
such honest, earnest, loving Christian service. Prejudices began 
to disappear. Moslem hate of Christians, at least so far as Miss 
Taylor was concerned, gave place to admiration and love. The 
Mohammedan dervishes objected to the Mohammedan girls’ 
being sent to a Christian school; but their fathers insisted on 
sending them, even tho they knew that they would be taught 
the Lord’s Prayer, and would study the Bible, sing Christian 
hymns, and learn the simpie truth about Jesus Christ; they 
insisted on sending them, for they knew that in no Moslem 
school could they receive so good an education or such loving 
care. 

‘‘Now the commodious building and pleasant grounds in the 
heart of the city of Beirut and in the midst of its most intensely 
Moslem quarter attest the winning Christian character, the good 
sense, patience, and tact of the Scotch woman who more than 
forty years ago started her school under a mulberry-tree, with a 
hymn-book and a skein of worsted. 

‘*Miss Taylor went to her great reward some six years ago, 
having lived to see the largest fruition of her hopes, and has been 
succeeded by Miss Turner, a woman possest of kindred spirit and 
equal executive power.” 
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SLOW CHURCH PROGRESS IN 1912 


R. H. K. CARROLL’S annual statement of church 
D statisties in The Christian Advocate (New York) gives 
Christians occasion for serious thought, declares Zion’s 
Herald (Meth. Epis., Boston). Membership figures for 1912 
show a total net gain of 579,852 over those for 1911. But this 
is nearly 300,000 below the net increase of the previous year. As 
the Boston editor observes: ‘‘The religious forces are not losing 
ground actually, but they failed during 1912 to keep pace with 
their record of the previous twelve months. The loss in the net 
increase is almost a third—a fact which cannot but arrest atten- 
tion.”” To at least one newspaper editor this means, to quote a 
Denver headline, that the ‘‘Men and Religion Movement 
Failed.” And this thought likewise occurs to The Truthseeker 
(New York), a leading exponent of Freethought, which says: 
‘*When it is remembered that last year was expected to show the 
results of the Men and Religion Forward Movement, on which a 
million in money and some energy were expended, the result 
must be distinctly a disappointment to those who thought they 
were taking America for Christ.’”’ The situation may be seen 
at a glance by arranging Dr. Carroll’s total figures as follows: 














ministers | cHuRcHEs | “Wns 

OURL TOP BOND. 6. cnc vsccess 174,396 220,814 36,675,537 
OS | ee eee 171,905 220,160 36,095,685 
Sg SE) ) eae ey 2,491 654 579,852 
SL : GS ear 1,396 1,652 859,389 
Loss in net increase........... 1,095 (gain) 998 279,537 











The 36,675,537 persons set down by Dr. Carroll as members 
of religious bodies are not all Christians, notes The Continent 
(Presbyterian, Chicago), ‘‘since ethical culturists, spiritualists, 
theosophists, and Buddhists are included, but the number to be 
deducted on that score does not much exceed 200,000, of whom 
the spiritualists form the overwhelming majority.”” And Zion’s 
Herald, taking a look at our last census figures, reminds its readers 
that it means that about 56,000,000 of the people of the United 
States ‘‘are not vitally connected with the churches. When all 
due allowance is made for the chiidren, the size of the task in 
reaching those yet unidentified with any church looms large.” 

In connection with the tables reprinted below, showing the 
membership ranking of the various denominations, it may be 
noted that Dr. Carroll’s figures for the Catholic Church are taken 
on a different basis from those in the “‘ Official Catholic Direc- 











ORDER OF DENOMINATIONS 
RANK IN| COMMUNI- |RANK IN| COMMUNI- 
DENOMINATIONS 1912 CANTS 1890 CANTS 
1 12,888,466 1 6,231,417 
2 3,293,526 2 2,240,354 
3 ,475,609 4 1,280,066 
4 1,919,873 5 1,209,976 
5 1,912,219 3 1,348,989 
6 ,368,150 7 788,2: 
7 1,340,887 8 641,051 
8 1,175,923 6 800,450 
9 970,45 9 532, 
10 807,69: 12 357,153 
1 742,350 10 512,771 
12 620,234 11 452,725 
13 547,216 13 349,788 
14 473,295 14 324.846 
15 16,940 64,640 
16 301,448 16 202,474 
17 300,147 15 01 
18 296,000 21 144,352 
19 292,845 18 179,721 
20 258,911 17 187,432 
21 234,721 24 29, 
22 200,000 39 45, 
23 183,318 22 141,989 
24 175,000 | 138 100 
25 169,710 26 119,972 
26 139,617 27 94,402 
27 132,316 33 69,505 
28 118,564 28 92,970 
29 100,568 31 80,655 























tory,” which will be noted in these columns when they are pub- 
lished. Dr. Carroll also calls attention to the merging of the 
Free Baptists with the Northern Baptists now going on. 





YEE SUIS LONELY SERVICE 


N A ROCKY CRAG, 200 feet higher than the level of 

() busy Pittsburg, stands a church which has but one mem- 

ber. And that church is also the worshiper’s home, 

‘a miserable shack, under the shadow of the Municipal Hospi- 

tal.’’ It is the leper home, tenanted by one unfortunate China- 

man, Yee Sui. How that doleful abode became a place of Chris- 
tian worship is told thus in The Congregationalist (Boston): 


‘*A few months ago he was a devout worshiper of his ancestral 
gods, but when the great affliction came upon him, Yee Sui found 
that his father’s gods were helpless to meet his dire needs. Then 
it was that the faithful missionary, Yee Tang, found him and 
told him of the faith that had become to him better than any- 
thing his fathers knew. The result was that just about a year 
ago, Dr. G. W. Shelton of the Second Presbyterian Church 
stood in the biting wind on that desolate height, on the steps of 
the leper house, and baptized this Chinaman into the Christian 
faith. And he has found comfort and grace to meet the sorrows 
and loneliness of his lot. Once a month the missionary, Yee 
Tang, comes with the sacred elements of the communion, the 
bread and wine; but even he must set them down by the steps 
and Yee Sui must wait until he has retired to a safe distance 
before he partakes, while Yee Tang repeats the simple ritual. 
This church has services every Sunday afternoon. Yee Sui is 


the only worshiper. The service is aided by a phonograph and - 


a Bible in the Chinese language. After a hymn from the phono- 
graph, Yee Sui takes his Chinese Bible and reads aloud many 
passages very earnestly. There is a pause, then rises the voice 
of prayer. The words are strange, but they are spoken in the 
spirit of faith and of deep devotion. When the prayer ceases, 
the chords of the phonograph sound again and the words so dear 
to sorely tried and needy Christian hearts float out of the strange 
temple, on the high rock above the careless city in the valley 
below 
Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly. 

‘*Then the service, so pathetic yet so triumphant, is over. 

‘‘The other Sunday this service had an unexpected and, for 
Yee Sui, a joyous ending. Shouting was heard without and, 
going to the door, who should be standing there but his own 
brother from far-off Canton, Yee Chow. ‘I have come to visit 
you, my brother,’ he said. ‘I heard in Canton of your sickness. 
Our father and mother send you their best wishes. Your wife 
and children hope for your speedy recovery. Am I permitted 
to embrace you?’ But Yee Sui drew back and warned him that 
he must not come too near. For a long time they talked of the 
old home and the loved ones there. Then the visiting brother 
wondered at the fortitude and good cheer of the afflicted one. 
Yee Sui told of the new faith that had come and of its power and 
comfort. The man from Canton listened thoughtfully. He 
had heard vaguely in China of the missionaries and their new 


religion, but here he began to realize what it stood for. He’ 


comes often, now, to visit his leper brother and to hear of Jesus 
and his wonderful power to cheer and strengthen those who trust 
him. So this strange church, with its one worshiper and its 
phonograph organ, bids fair to give an exhibition of the true 
missionary spirit which is the sure mark of every genuine church 
of Jesus Christ.” 
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& MOTOR-TRUCKS AND MOTOR-CARS*2 





HOW TRUCKS HAVE INCREASED IN 
AMERICA 


ENRY FARRINGTON, the editor 
of The Power Wagon, contributes to 
the Chicago Tribune an article in which he 
shows how great is the lead which this 
country has over others in the use of motor- 
wagons, meaning by ‘‘wagons,’’ vehicles in 
use for commercial purposes. He finds 
statistics prove that the United States have 
23,000 more motor-trucks in use than all 
other countries combined. In Chicago 
alone, about $6,000,000 have been invested 
in commercial vehicles. The number of 
vehicles in Chicago is placed at over 2,600, 
the number having rapidly increased dur- 
ing the past two years. The same is true 
of the country at large. Among other im- 
portant items in his article are the follow- 
ing: 
“On January 1, 1912, the total number of 
motor-trucks in the United States was 


pg estimated at between 20,000 and 1 


25,000, the correct total being somewhere 
between the two. A year later, on January 
1, 1913, this number had increased to 
55, 000. The most extraordinary feature of 
this wonderful growth was that three times 
as Many power wagons were made and sold 
in 1912 as during the previous year, and 
this notwithstanding that the 1911 pro- 
duction was approximately equal to the 
combined output of all previous years. 

, “What will be the production and sale of 


‘“The number of motor-trucks in the rest 
of the world, outside of the United States, is 
in the neighborhood of 32,000 machines, 
a being in the lead with about 

2,000. Thus the United States at present 
hate 23,000 more power wagons than the 
rest of the world combined, and this dis- 
parity will increase for many years to come. 

“The production of American motor- 
trucks will go on increasing rapidly for 
about ten years, when the annual output 
will probably exceed the 
200,000 mark, involving 
a yearly outlay of about 

‘‘An even more stri- 
king indication of the 
growth of the power- 
wagon idea and its ac- 
ceptance by the business 
men of the country is 
contained in the statis- 
tics of big fleets of ma- 
chines owned by individ- 
ual concerns, and the 
way in which some of the 
eading industries are 
adopting the motor- 
truck method of road 
transportation. 

“*Foremost among the 
trade exponentsof power- 
wagon haulage are the express, transfer, 
and teaming companies of the country. 
These interests, at the beginning of last 
December, owned 6,500 machines, valued 
at $16,000,000. Present indications go 
to show that by the end of the year the 


TRUCK USED 








TRUCK LOADED WITH GRAIN HAULING TWO WAGONS ALSO LOADED. 


motor-trucks during 1913 no one knows ex- 
actly, but the manufacturers’ plans call for 
an output of not less than 45,000 machines. 
Judging by the experience of the year just 
ended, it is certain that these will not be 
sufficient to supply the demand. If this 
prediction is fulfilled there will be 100,000 
power wagons in use in this country by the 
end of this year, with a total investment 
in rolling stock alone of about $230,000,000. 











From “* Country Life in America."’ 
TRUCK IN USE ON A LONG ISLAND ESTATE FOR 
HAULING COAL AND FARM PRODUCTS. 


machine total will be not less than 15,000, 
involving a total investment of $35,000,000 

“The department stores, with 3,300 
motor-wagons, owned by over 500 individ- 
ual concerns and valued at $7,000,000, are 
prominent on the list of big investors among 
the trade groups. 

‘‘Brewers were among the earliest devo- 
tees of the motor-truck, and altho their 
trade group is relatively small compared 
with some of the others, they and their al- 
lied business interests have purchased 2,055 
machines, valued at $6,000 

“Coal and _ ice dealers’ have invested 
about $2,000,000 in pow- 
er wagons, the packing 


period of time. Practically all of the big 
fleet owners are still buying machines in 
quantity, and many of them are already on 
an all-motor basis.” 


LESSONS FROM THE TRUCK EXHI- 
BITIONS 

In a review of the recent automobile 

shows, particular attention is given by 


Automobile Topics to commercial vehicles. 





BY BUILDERS DUMPING A LOAD OF BRICK. 


That paper believes that this year will be 
reckoned henceforth one of the greatest 
in the development of the truck industry. 
The number of trucks in service last year 
was more than 50 per cent. in advance of 
the previous year. This progress showed 
so great an advance on previous years that 
it is believed now that makers will feel 
more sure of themselves and proceed ac- 
cordingly. The past year was the first in 
which cooperative efforts were put forth 
by makers. The outcome of these efforts 
has been a broader foundation from which 
now to develop the industry. Notable also 
was the adoption of a standard form of 
warranty, standard relations as to carrying 
capacities, load ratings, and speeds. The 
writer believes that quite the most im- 
portant movement in truck designs is in 
the direction of lighter construction. Many 
makers have sought to make improvements 
in this direction, but few have heretofore 
been able to achieve good results. The 


. writer adds: 


‘Perhaps the most significant trend is 
that toward the lighter-capacity vehicle of 
sterling merit. There has been a skim- 
ming of the offensive scum of very light 
and very shoddy vehicles that were thrust 
upon the market to the undoing of many 
small tradesmen, while several makers are 
now devoting themselves to the production 
of really serviceable models for the wide field 
of light delivery. The cheap commercial 
ear is still evident, but not as obtrusively 





interests about $3,500,- 
000, the baking trade not 
less than $2,000,000, con- 
tractors and _ builders 
$3,000,000 or more, and 
so on. 

“Orders for fifty or 
more machines at a time 
no longer excite unusual 
comment among the 
trade in particular or the 
— in general, and at 
east one recent order 
calls for the delivery of 
100 motor-trucks to one 
concern over a stated 





TRACTOR WITH PLOW AND ROLLER. 
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DUMPING-TRUCK OF LARGE CAPACITY 


as a year or two ago. More important 
still, while all truck-builders are working 
toward lower weights on tires as fast as 
they are able, several have had the courage 
to enter the practically undeveloped field 
that lies between the light delivery wagon 
and the 3-ton truck, that was the first type 
of commercial vehicle to attain its majority 
in this country. 

‘Graduating downward to details, it is by 
no means insignificant that a number of 
makers are now seeing their way clear to 
employ lower engine powers than before, 
this being a natural result of the effort to 
establish a general restriction of speeds to 
economical figures and also to achieve 
better operating economy. 

‘‘Development in another direction is 
more obvious to the casual observer. Body 
constructions are now becoming fairly 
settled in respect to different classes of 
service. The dumping-body, in its many 
varieties, is now a recognized necessity and 
has attained successful maturity in man 
instances, thanks to a not very great ad- 
vancement over ordinary wagon practice. 
The ress body, the stake body, and the 
big enclosed van likewise are now standard 
and well-developed types. All-metal con- 
struction in several of these standard types 
has been brought to a high degree of ex- 
cellence, while a better study of the require- 
ments is everywhere apparent. Options in 
body types are wider than formerly, but 
always, or nearly so, taken in connection 
with a sense of duty requirements, so that 
the mistake of habitual overloading is 
becoming Iéss easy to the inexperienced 
owner. And it*is observable that the ad- 
justment of wheel bases to body lengths 

as progressed to the point where a better 
weight distribution is assured.”’ 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


It has been generally thought heretofore 
that pleasure vehicles operated by elec- 
tricity do not encroach on the business 
of makers who produce vehicles propelled 
by gasoline. The reason is that electric 
vehicles meet different needs, and nence 
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scarcely become direct com- 
petitors. But with electric 
trucks the case is different. 
While there is little danger of 
their driving gasoline trucks 
from the field, or threatening 
their supremacy, they prom- 
ise to prove realcompetitorsin 
some lines of work. The elec- 
tric truck has already dem- 
onstrated its fine adaptability 
to short hauls, house-to- 
house work and hauling over 
given routes. It meets the re- 
quirements of this kind of 
service, says Motor Age, ‘‘be- 
cause of its flexibility, its facility in starting 
and stopping, and its 
ease of control.”” Ex- 
press companies in: 
particuiar find these 
vehicles well adapted 
to their service. The 
Adams Express Com- 
pany, for example, al- 
ready operates 250 
electrics, while the 
American Express 
Company does even 
better, having “in op- 
eration 300. Another 
advantage is that 
teamsters who have 
had little or no practical training can be 
trusted to operate electric trucks. Other 
items pertaining to these vehicles are given 
as follows by Motor Age: 


“Two-thirds of electric trucks now in 
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ity low, and makes the car much more sta- 
ble. Double-chain drive to the rear wheels 
seems to be nearly universal in heavy 
trucks, while various drives are adopted in 
light delivery wagons. Worm-drive, bevel- 
gear drive, spur-gear drive, and direct 
internal-gear drive, with the motor mounted 
in or on the rear axle, and in one instance 
front axle, are offered. 

‘‘Drive from the motor to the counter- 
shaft usually is by silent chain, with occa- 
sional variances,” such as shaft and bevel 
gear, direct bevel gear and spur gears. 
Drive chains, both primary and secondary, 
are being inclosed to a greater extent than 
formerly, notably in the larger trucks. 
Left-hand steering is nearly universal, 
having been adopted some years ago, and 
since then tenaciously adhered to. Battery 





TRUCK WITH DEMOUNTABLE DUMPING-BODY WHICH CAN BE LOADED WHILE 
THE TRUCK IS OTHERWISE EMPLOYED. 


boxes are being made less of wood and more 
of metal, while many ingenious methods of 
removing the battery have been devised 
by the makers. Side removal seems to be 
in greatest favor, due to the fact that the. 
batteries then need not be lifted, and that 











From ‘‘Automobile Topics.’” 


TRUCK WEIGHING FOUR AND ONE-HAL. TONS. 


Loaded with 6 tons of boiler fittings, drawing a trailer weighing 12 4 tons which carries a boiler 
of 22 tons, altogether 45 tons in process of transportation through the streets of New York. 
Usually the hauling of such a weight of material would call for a string of 20 horses. 


service are said to be from 2 to 3. tons 
capacity. The catalogs for 1913 in many 
eases embrace more and larger models, 
and the supply of 3%- to 5-ton, and even 
6-ton, electric trucks promises to be ade- 
quate for the present season. However, 
no radical! departures from former practise 
have been extensively indulged in, the 

experience of service having 





A FOUR-TON TRUCK USED IN CINCINNATI 
WHOLESALE GROCER. 





ointed out numerous small 
mprovements, but not hav- 
ing warranted the abandon- 
ment of standard practises. 

“The platform type of 
truck is by far the most in 
favor, this type being char- 
acterized by the clearing of 
the upper portion of the 
chassis of practically all ap- 
pliances, the battery, motor, 
counter shaft, resistance 
boxes, and controller being 
carried beneath the frame. 
This leaves the space above 
a clear platform upon which 
any style of body may be 
fitted, while the driver is 
seated at the extreme front. 
= The low suspension of the 
BY A component parts in this man- 
ner brings the center of grav- 


4 


the load portion is thus made solid, without 
traps to leak dust and dirt into the battery 
compartments, and making the removal or 


(Continued on page 408) 





From ‘‘ Country Life in America.” . 


MOVING BALED HAY WITH A TRUCK ON 4 
LONG ISLAND FAKM. 
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Yearnings 


Out in the woods when the night is spent I think the 
very earth is glad, for from each birdling’s bower there 
comes a chirp of joy. 


The hours, rosy footed, now begin the race and as the 
sun peeps in he finds his path is decked with forest 
buds and green. 


Right in that path there stands a house; its shades of 

brown are waiting for his knock, when from within 

ore comes the patter quick, of feet, across the wooden 
oor. 


Fling wide the awning, screen and all! Hail to the 
mornings king! A night of rest and sweet repose has 
made us new again! 





HOUSES ON DISPLAY, SET 
UP AND FURNISHED AT 
ALL THESE STORES: 


Pan Dosa Furn. Co. 
Mack & Co: 





ee 4. M. High Company 

tewa om) 
“ordan Mara oat 
wiland 





A house of parts together placed—each part is dear to 
us—we fondle almost—and like Elliot's rustic’s water 
urn we draw each memory to our hearts. 


And then a wave of heat comes: we sigh; we 
waken with a start to find it gone to the land of dreams, 
that little house of brown, and we are here again. 


O forests deep and silent! O pool of rumbling waters! 
In the summer we will seek you with our little house 
of brown. Its one or two or five rooms, all packed 
and ready lay and our yearnings too are stored there: 
in the spring we'll fly with you, 


YOU KENYON TAKE-DOWN HOUSE! 


NOT E—The above is a of several articles from a lover of the great pine Dito mg who 

* uses a ony Take-Down House. These portable houses are strong and well made. They 
can be taken anywhere and set up in your favorite woodland spot in a few hours, They 

mean a Summer of real pleasure, a time for enjoyment, as in them housework is like ping. 


THEY COST LESS THAN A SUMMER’S RENT 


screens and double ceilings with ventilating 





. Wit! d floo: 
a Bogs and are wasted te meet the o heeds pene family. Houses. built in 1 to 5 room sizes. 
Illustrated Catalog will be Mailed on Request. 


THE R. L. KENYON CO., iur'esiia. wis: 
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(Continued from page 406) 
washing of the battery possible without 


removing the load, which is decidedly 
convenient. 

““Moderate speeds seem to have the 
preference, the motors beingso designed and 
geared as to make speed above a certain 
maximum impossible, except in descending 
from grades, where common caution serves 
to prevent overspeeding. The speeds 
allowed in good practice are inversely pro- 
portional to the load carried, light 500- 
pound delivery cars being allowed from 
12 to 18 miles per hour, while the heavy 
5-tonners rarely are allowed to exceed 7 
miles per hour. Average 2- and 3-ton trucks 
are allowed speeds from ten to eleven miles 
an hour. A tendency for longer wheel-bases 
has manifested itself.’ 


ACCESSORY PROFITS AND 
CAPITALIZATION 


One of the largest makers of accessories 
is a company combining two companies 
that make speedometers. Motor World 
reports that certified accountants find that 
these combined companies had net earn- 
fngs in the last four years averaging 
$801,000 per year. The two were com- 
bined only last December. In January an 
issue of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock was announced, the offering being 
at par and accrued dividends, redeemable 
three years hence at 110 and accrued divi- 
dends. The total capitalization of the 
combined companies as explained in Motor 
World is $11,000,000, of which $10,000,- 
000 is represented by common shares. 
Only the preferred is being offered for pub- 
lic subscription. It is preferred both as to 
assets and dividends, the latter of which 
are payable quarterly. The writer says 

er: 


§‘The conditions provide that no further 
issue of preferred stock may be made with- 
out the consent of the holders of at least 
the majority of the outstanding preferred, 
and that no mortgage may be placed on 
the property without the approval of the 
holders of at least 75 per cent. of pre- 
ferred stock outstanding, such approval, 
however, not being necessary for the issue 
of debenture bonds. 

“Tf the corporation sells or otherwise 
disposes of any of its substantial manu- 
facturing plants the proceeds of the sale 
must be applied to the redemption of as 
much of the preferred stock as possible. 
Also, it must pay into the sinking fund on 
or before December 31 next the sum of 
$65,000, and semi-annually thereafter the 
sum of $32,000. The money paid into the 
sinking fund will be used for the redemp- 
tion of the preferred stock at or under $110 
per share and accrued dividends, the re- 
demption to be made by invited sealed 
offers from all preferred stockholders, the 
lowest offering, of course, to be accepted. 

“The preferred stock has equal voting 
power with the common stock, but the 
certificate of incorporation provides that 
no dividends shall be paid on the common 
which shall reduce the amount of the net 
quick assets below 80 per cent. of the par 
value of the outstanding preferred.” 


THE USE OF TRUCKS IN BOSTON 


It is predicted that there will be in 
Boston, and generally in New England, a 
large increase this year in the number of 
motor-trucks used. One potent influence 
in this direction will be the Team Owner’s 
Association, which comprizes somewhat 





more than 100 firms engaged in trucking. 
Heretofore these firms have used horses, 
tho inclined to substitute motor-trucks, 
except for lack of specific information rel- 
ative to comparative costs. In these 
circumstances an accountant has been 
employed to investigate the subject and 
report to the Association. This he has 
now done in a statement favorable to 
trucks. Following are points in the report: 


““To start with, there are 365 or 366 days 
in a calendar year. A horse, to take the 
horse as a unit, has to be fed, housed, main- 
tained, and cared for during the 365 days, 
but toget his earning capacity, excepting the 
unusual occasions of a few Sundays or night 
work, there should be a deduction of 52 
days for Sundays and 9 for holidays, leav- 
ing 304 effective days. This is actually a 
reduction of 162 per cent., or one-sixth. 

“Further, for illustration, a large dray- 
age business of just 200 horses, must of 
course, have from four to six driving-horses 
for the use of managers and foremen in 
properly directing the work. There are 
spare or sick horses, which would bring the 
total of unproductive horses up to about 
twenty, or just 10 per cent. Now these 
driving-horses must be fed and cared for, 
as well as the sick horses, and this takes off 
10 per cent. more from the 83% per cent. 
left, which would leave about 75 per cent. 
Therefore, if it costs, as it does at present, 
$19.87 per month to feed a heavy draft 
horse, and there are 200 horses in the 
stable, it means an expenditure, at present 
prices for oats, hay, grain, and other feed, 
of $3,974, and to get the cost of keeping 
one draft horse effectively in the street per 
day divide by the number of horses and 
make an allowance for holidays, and this 
would be 90 cents per day per horse, from 
which you must not jump to the conclusion 
that any one claims a horse actually eats 
90 cents’ worth of feed per day. 

‘*What it actually eats is 66 cents’ worth 
at present prices, and the rest is added as 
his proportion of that food eaten by idle 
horses, those that are sick, and that pro- 
portion of the holiday divided up on to the 
working-day. The following tabulation 
will show the cost of operating single and 
double teams in Boston: 


Rig Team 
Driver's pay per day.............. $2.00 $2.50 
Feed per working horse per day... .. -90 1.80 
Rent and stable expenses per horse 

TS EES RE SE IE Sh 31 -62 
Shoeing and small repairs per horse 

PORMIRD ick sos va eae cies Seb a 8 oie 19 .38 
Claims, accidents, tolls, etc........ 18 36 
Foremen’s and lumpers’ pro rata... . 18 36 
Other helpers per horse per day..... -20 40 
Repairs, harness, and painting ..... 13 -26 
Managers’ or superintendents’ salar- 

BEG BOP ORG 65. 65s 'vis a Gio so asc o-0e's 10 .20 
Office rent, telephones, and clerks. . . 31 .62 
Miscellaneous, veterinary, etc...... .24 48 
Fire- and accident-insurance....... .08 .16 
Depreciation for renewals of horses . 20 40 

MUIR cig bis Sc oe etc se ce $5.02 $8.54 


“Tt would seem from the above figures 
that any man who thought of letting a 
truck for $8 a day or less is cheating him- 
self, and if he will look over these 13 
items he will claim, as he owns his stables, 
he does not have to pay stable rent, and 
as he puts his own time in, perhaps, work- 
ing 15 to 18 hours per day, he is saved 
managers’ salaries; but is that an intelli- 
gent way to run a business, and is not the 
transporting through the streets of a city 
like Boston millions of dollars’ worth of 
costly goods and the largest amount of 
wool handled in any city in the world, with 
the possible exception of Liverpool, an 
important business? ’) 
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‘“‘Here’s To 
Your Health”’ 


The New Food-Drink 
Instant 
Postum 


fills a long felt want with the 
many who desire a palatable 
table beverage which is whole- 
some and easy to prepare. 


Instant Postum tastes much 
like the higher grades of Java, 
but it contains no “caffeine” — 
the drug in coffee which causes 
so much headache, indigestion, 
nervousness and heart trouble. 


This new food-drink requires 
no boiling. It is made by placing 
alevel teaspoonful (more or less 
for strength desired) in a cup 
and filling it with hot water, then 
adding sugar and cream to taste. 


One woman writes: 


“Thanks for the sample of Instant 
Postum. I greatly enjoyed it and am 
becoming a Postum enthusiast. Cer- 
tainly I am in better health since us- 
ing it instead of coffee. Instant Pos- 
tum has the same flavor as regular 
Postum and is so convenient to use.” 


Sold by grocers in 90 to 100- 
cup tins, 50c.—45 to 50-cup 
tins, 30c. 

Send grocer’s name and 2c 
stamp (for postage) for 5-cup 
sample tin. 


*“‘There’s a Reason”’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada ; 
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CURRENT POETRY 


HE habit oftreading poetry, according 
to Mr. Harold T. Pulsifer, is by no 
means common. In an interesting article 
called ‘‘ Poetry and the Average Man,” in 
a recent issue of The Outlook, he says that 
people do not like poetry because they do 
not read it, just as sailors of the fifteenth 
century feared the Atlantic Ocean because 
they had never been beyond sight of land. 
“Tt seems strange,” he says, “ that the 
simplest and most intimate of all the arts 
should be left so largely to the tender mer- 
cies of dry-as-dust scholarship and the 
deadening guardianship of an exclusive and 
non-creative cult.” 
There is a measure of truth in Mr. 
Pulsifer’s view, but’ it is probable that his 
generalization is too sweeping. Frequently 
there appears a poet who possesses qualities 
not always easily definable, which compel 
the attention and admiration of a public 
not usually interested in verse. There isa 
sort of poetry, of which many of Kipling’s 
poems are examples, which seems to prove 
this. The poem which we reprint below 
(from the London Spectator), while by no 
means deficient in purely literary merit, has 
in addition those elements of strong music, 
familiar sentiment, and colloquial expres- 
sion which seem to result in popularity. 


The Long Road Home 


By C. Fox SMITH 


There’s a wind-up and a sighing along the water- 
side, 

And we’re homeward bound at last upon to-night’s 
full tide; 

Round the world and back again is very far to 
roam, ... v 

And San Juan Strait to England, it’s a long road 
home! 


We'll tow out to Flattery before the sun is high: 

We'll shake the harbor dust away and give the 
land good-bye: 

And singing in her topsails O, the deep-sea wind’ll 
come 


And lift us through it lively on the long road home. 


The old man he goes smiling, for he’s gathered in 
@ crew; 
We've various Turks and infidels, we've most 
things but a Jew: 
He’s got the pick of all the stiffs from Panama to 
_ Nome. 


And we'll make ‘em into sailors on the long road 
home. 


The leaves that just are open now, they'll have to 
fade and fall, 

There'll be reaping-time and threshing-time and 
plowing-time, and all; 

But we'll not see the harvest-fields nor smell the 
fresh-cut loam; 


We'll be rolling gunwale under on the long road 
home. 


We've waited for a cargo and we've waited for a 
crew, 

And last we've waited for a tide, and now the 
waiting’s through; 

O don’t you hear the deep-sea wind and smell the 
deep-sea foam 

Out beyond the harbor on the long road home? 
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Naturally, Puccini—a composer of operas and 
concerned with intricate orchestration—is 
deeply impressed with that exclusive Pianola 
feature which accentuates the theme: 


**It gives me great pleasure to take this opportunity of expressing 
to you my delight and amazement at your wonderful production, 
which you call the Themodist Pianola. I have had an opportunity 
of hearing many instruments of this character, and I can unhesitat- 
ingly say that no other instrument I have ever heard can approach 
the Themodist, by which it is possible to bring out all of the intricate 
inner voices so perfectly, of any composition, however profound. 
This instrument cannot possibly help being of great value to the art. fis 


Wesuggest that you read “The Pianolist”’ by Gustave Kobbé—on sale at all book stores— 
or if you will write us we wiil send ic with our compliments. Address Department ° a 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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coe no one disputes this. 
of owners fail to put 


build leads us to go into the subject further: 


The amount of money you put into a building 
does not automatically regulate the revenue you 
get from that building. 


For instance, you plan an office building: 
First you approximate the cost to build it, to 
carry it, and to maintain it. Then you figure 
the annual rental revenue. If this revenue is 
satisfactory, you go ahead and build. (The 
points we shall make in connection with an 
office building apply equally to the house you 
are to live in; every building has a revenue 
value, and rent is rent, whether a tenant pays 
‘it to you or you pay it to yourself). 


Ahead of you are several contingencies. 
It is more than probable that when the build- 
ing is completed you will find that unantici- 
pated “extras” have increased the estimated 
cost by 25% (a very usual excess). Having 
put 25% more into the building than you in- 
tended, will you get 25% more yield from it 
than you expected? No! 


You had the renting-market in view when 
you decided to build. You calculated your 
future rentals on market rates. Blame whom 
you will for that 25% excess, you cannot get 
it back from those who caused it, nor from the 
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Whose fault is it 


when buildings do not pay? 
W* stated here recently that a building operatif 


is simply an investment, and that it should § make « 


safeguarded and handled as such. 
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tenants. The yield on your investment is s as and 
that much the less. ; af since 

Cost does not automatically regulate ya. E- 
Here is a second contingency: Due to 7 
ious causes, (there are many in the cours a 
the average building operation) the buildin ; 
completed six months behind time. —_ Just] | 
will you recoup yourself for that six mor I 
loss of rent? And how are you gomg to’ 
have a full complement of tenants read | 
come into your building if you can’t tell t§ all 
when your building will be ready > lim 
More loss is entailed. ( 
There is a third contingency. Sped Z 

tions are often faulty; supervision d 
construction is often inadequate; hence dé of 
result which necessitate repairs long bf 
they should be required. Offensive as oll 
repairs to every owner, he knows that tom .“™\ 
them is cheaper than to neglect them. # ™ 
can you put a dollar into repairs withou§ ™' 
ing a dollar out of income? 
€ 





A fourth contingency is this: 

Through faulty judgment or insufficients 
of conditions, the building may not be plat York, 
and arranged to best suit its location and a 
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dasses of tenants. You are then com- 
to accept lower average rentals or to 
more unoccupied space than you ex- 
|, In either case (both are prevalent) have 
wway of preventing a decrease in revenue ? 










question of cost and yield comes down 
» Before a building is begun, the owner 
Jmake sure of the limit of its final cost, 
late of its completion, the quality of its 
yrwpas, construction, and that its design and 
Bement afford maximum rental revenue. 


J h these essentials made certain, he is 
wan investment. If any one of these essen- 
mains uncertain, he is 
y speculating. 
mises as to cost, profit, 
. fals and workmanship, \Architectu 
‘Wer sincerely given, are 
fain protection at best. 
"?mner can have absolute 
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protection in these matters only when he holds a 
guarantee covering them 


That guarantee is inadequate if it permits of 
any division of responsibility—you cannot exact 
responsibility without bestowing authority, and 
if you divide authority you destroy respon- 
sibility. 

The Hoggson Single Contract provides the 
protection you need, because it assumes full 
responsibility from plans to completion, and it 
is financially sound. (Note diagram). 


While we are writing this we call to mind 
many office buildings yielding their owners 
only 2%, 3% and 4%. Such 
meager returns are unnec- 
essary. They indicate specu- 
lation. How building opera- 
tions can be made safe in- 
vestments, we will now make 
clear. 

















© The Hoggson Single Contract Building Method provides the way to 
“1 know in advance whether a building operation will be profitable or not. 


al It puts certainty in place of uncertainty. 


AON It guarantees in advance the limit of cost to the owner, the limit of profit 
ing to us, satisfactory design, and quality of materials and workmanship. 


ad) Prompt delivery is assured through a special department for codrdinating 
1t# all work. Dispatch is an integral part of our method; being restricted by a 
limit of cost, and of profit, we cannot afford to string out an operation. 


Our past performances assure you that your building, in point of earning 


power, will be right, both in design and arrangement. 
Under the protection of our method you may figure out the cost and yield 


If the figures are 


d 

def of your new building in figures that will not mislead you. 

yf satisfactory, you may proceed as confidently as you would in making any 
ag} other sound investment. 


ve | 


s we have built, are behind us. 


We have not been talking theory. -The suc- 
cessful practice of our method for the last fifteen years, and the endorse- 
ments of hundreds of bankers, capitalists and business men for whom 


If you have an important building operation in view, let us send you a book 
describing our method, or let us call on you and explain in detail. 


ts HOGGSON 
lant York, 7 East 44th Street 
d ain, National Shawmut Bank Building 


BROTHERS 
Chicago, First National Bank Building 


New Haven, Conn., 101] Orange Street 
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THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 


275 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGQ _' 
(gee Fifth Ave. 69 Temple Place 1200 N. American Bidg. 








CURRENT POETRY 
(Continued from page 409) 


And it’s “‘home, dearie, home,’’ when the anchor 
rattles down 

In the reek of a good old Mersey fog a-rolling rich 
and brown... . 

Round the world and back again is very far to 
roam, 

And all the way to England it’s a long road home! 


Of a very different type is Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s thoughtful and epigrammatic poem 
which we take from the February issue of 
The Century Magazine. Thereis more than 
paradox in this; there is a philosophy, per- 
haps one that many would shrink from, but 
exprest with sincerity and force. 


A Prayer 
By Lovuls UNTERMEYER 


God, tho this life is but a wraith, 

Altho we know not what we use, 
Altho we grope, with little faith, 

Give me the heart to fight—and lose, 


Ever in conflict let me be; 
Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty, and with wonder lit; 
But let me always see the dirt 

And all that spawn and die in it. 


Open my ears to music; let 

Me thrill with spring's first flutes and drums: 
But never let me dare forget 

The bitter ballads of the slums. 


From compromise and things half done 
Keep me, tho all the world deride, 

And when at last the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 


The death of a poet is usually marked by 
tributes from his fellow craftsmen, of which, 
frequently, many have more than a per- 
sonal value. Harper’s Weekly prints these 
stanzas. The expression is somewhat con- 
ventional, but the thought is dignified and 
beautiful. 


The Closed Cycle 
(In Memory of Julia C. R. Dorr) 
By Evita M. THOMAS 


Softly as slips away thy Northland snow 

In some untokened night of spring-like rain, 
The branch is lightened, and the eaves o’erflow, 
The brooks break fetter and dim-murmuring 


G0 .%.6 
So softly art thou gone—of Far Spring fain! 


I saw thee once in silvery age, smooth-browed, 
Deep-eyed, and tuneful-voiced, as ever they 
That are to high transcendent Beauty vowed. 
I knew to thee would come no sullen day 
When Song and thou must dwell apart remote. 
Silvery thine age—but golden was the note 
That uttered what thy heart but throbbed to 
say. 


So sangest thou, rapt, ’mid the gathering years, 
Sangest alone, long-left by those thy peers 

Who were the singing glory of our land. 

O brave, O rare, true lyrist to the end, 

Hast now—unseen, unheard—those peers to 


friend,— 
Thou who hast closed the cycle of great Song 
Initiate by them. . . . Now, forth they stand 


To welcome thee, long-loved, and waited long. 
(Continued on page 414) 
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See Wins 


In these days of standardized goods 
there are not so many reasons why 
people should trade at your store 
rather than at some other. In order 
to keep your business growing it is 
necessary for you to emphasize those 
things in which you still have an 
advantage. Of these the most impor- 
tant is service. When your delivery 
schedules are so arranged that your 
customers’ orders are delivered as 
promptly as the postman delivers the 
mail, you are then sure of your 
share of the trade. 

Service of the right kind wins. An 
International Motor Truck enables you 
to give winning service, to reach more 
customers in less time, to make deliveries 
in any weather and all seasons with reg- 
ularity. And all this at a cost little if 
any larger than the cost of maintaining 
horse and wagon equipment. The 


International 


Motor Truck 


was developed by the needs of retail 
merchants. Whatever improvements have 
been made in the car during the last 
seven years have been made for the pur- 
pose of getting more work out of the car; 
or of getting the same amount of work 
at less cost. From either point of view, 
that of saving or of making money, the 
International Motor Truck deserves your 
careful consideration. Write for cata- 
logues and full information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
166 Harvester Building, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 














Moth Proof 


panes age mice, dust an 


Free Book: yr3.fc if 


postpaid, free. Write rons 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dpt 83 Statesville, H.C. 














Cedar Chest — 
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i truck can accomplish more than any other 
of equal power and capacity and costs you con- 


siderably less. 


The very best work the very best single 
horse can do, is eight to ten miles each way 
per day. The Willys Utility truck can do 
30 to 40 miles each way per day, and then 
work all night, if necessary. hich fig- 
ured from another angle means that one 
of these trucks can do five or six times as 
much practical delivery work as any six 
horses you own. 


This is the most practical small truck 
ever built. It is not a built over or revised 
ara car chassis—it is a practical truck, 

uilt along practical truck lines, by prac- 
tical truck builders in one of the largest 
and foremost exclusive truck plants in 


America. We build nothing but trucks 


Literature on request. 


The Gramm Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 
' JOHN N. WILLYS, President 


The First Aid for Better Business 
The Willys ¥% Ton Utility Truck—$1250 


Please address Dept. No. 1 


(Chassis only) 


and have been building them successfully 
for over ten years.” 


Note the following practical truck 
specifications: 

' The powerful 4 cylinder motor is con- 
trolled by our patented governor; it cannot 
be driven over 18 miles an hour; it has 
quick demountable solid tires 36"x 3", 
front, and 36"x3%%", rear; it has an un- 
usually rugged pressed steel frame, doubly 
reinforced at points where it will receive 
gam strains; the wheel-base is 120 
inches. 


For further particulars see the nearest 
Gramm dealer, or write us direct. 
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HE WHO USES CYPRESS BUILDS BUT ONCE 








‘SO MANY PEOPLE KNOW 
so little about woods 


(and their relative values — How is it with you?) 


SO MANY PEOPLE THINK 


that “LUMBER IS LUMBER” — (How often do YOU 
specify the kind of wood you want used by your builder?) 


SO MANY PEOPLE BELIEVE 


that frequent Repair Bills are ‘*Necessary Evils—that we believe we are 
doing a public service in informing you and other intelligent people on 


CYPRESS 


(‘THE WOOD ETERNAL") 
HERE IS CYPRESS VS.AN IRON PLUG; HERE IS CYPRESS VS. WEATHER 
About 110 years ago, when Louisiana was a French Prov- _ A photograph of a CYPRESS SHINGLE 
lows, nly oa Maine of Now Orleans wore sCXERESS ° from the Austen Homestead, Staten Island, 


soees Pagans. these rv Fegra ao these re iron tubes; N. Y. built in 1710, and at last accounts 
nds, ew years were 

by Eb Shcek smokers exste a aclon ia « ata cannot a _- Still occupied by descendants of its original 
section of one of the OYPRESS mains just asit wasdug builders, with the original CYPRESS roof 
up—as sound us ever after 100 years’ contact with wut earth. practically intact. 


“He who uses CYPRESS builds but once.”’ 





Below is a photo- 
graph of one of the 
ron connections just 
as dug up—most of 
them rusted past all 
usefulness. 





CYPRESS is in truth ‘‘the wood eternal’. If you are putting up a palace or a 
pasture-fence, and want to build it ‘‘FOR KEEPS" —USE CYPRESS—“‘of course.’? 
There is a liberal seins tend a wonderful INVESTMENT value for you) in this 
CYPRESS paverticing 39 the detailed information a reliable counsel to be had 


promptly WITHOUT. ost. ity ou will WRITE US YOUR O WN NEEDS (hig oF little), and 
ASK YOUR OWN QUEST IONS of the “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT" of the 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Assn. 


1223 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, 
Probably your lumber man sells CYPRESS; if not, WKITE US, and we will tell you .. dealer handiest to nou. 





Hardy English 


Sober Paragon 
Walnut Orchards 


Mammoth, Sweet Chestnut 


On ruthless streets, on byways sad with sin— 


Are a Commercial Success in 
Zero Climates. 


Rochester lose to the 45th par- 
allel of latitude, with temperature way below 
zero at times—only strong rugged trees can 
survive—the only kind you can plant with 
safe: Hardier than Peach trees. Cultiva- 
tion, arvesting and maintenance are easy and 
inexpensive. 


FOR THE LAWN 
— the acclimated English Walnut is unmatched 
with its smooth, light gray bark, luxuriant, dark 


green foliage, lofty symmetrical growth. Plant 
an English Walnut Orchard this spring. 


Our 64-page Cotnlen and Plan 
Nut Culture In The North’’ 


GLEN BROS., Inc. Ciopsgd tanger 


BEARS FIRST YEAR 

Paxinos Orchard Crop brought $30,000 

Plant for profit, for pleasure or for decoration 
—plant a thousand trees or a single one. A safe 
treeto ot oy me in zero climates, or in hot cli 
Succeeds in drought, in frost, in poor = pe 
upon steep hillsides—the roughest of lands. 

United States Pomolgist, G. B. Brackett, says “It 
is of large size. fine appearance and excellent flavor.” 





We own wrinsive 5 con- 
trol of the Sober Para- 
gon, This copyrighted 
metal seal is attached to 
Conyelehted 1908. every genuine tree, 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


tiag Got Galts, with*‘Successfal 
on request. 


2063 Vain St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


(Continued from page 412) 
A strangely effective bit of sym 


appears in The Vineyard: 


The Yew Tree 
Three Thoughts 
By ANNA BUNSTON DE BARY 
I 


So dark it looked, who had surmised 

Its wealth of gems, of fruit blood-red? 
It seems a sullen grief, surprized 

Into a prayer for the dead. 


II 
The archer'’s friend, it served the brave 
For armory and citadel, 
And now it watches by their grave, 
A maimed but noble sentinel. | 


Iil 
The tree, a sober Britisher, 
Says: “Trust in God, you will be fed"; 
The fruit, a little rosy nun, 
Laughs: ‘‘ Look for honey to your bread.” 


Little of the work of George Sterling i ap. 


pears in the Inagazines nowadays, but what 
is printed is vigorous and full of color, 
Here are some beautifully wrought verses 
from Harper’s Magazine. The third stanzg 
is, perhaps, somewhat commonplace, but 
the poem as a whole is admirable. “ The 
fog that wells the sea and skies,” and “‘ The 
surf-rumble rides the midnight wind,” are 
typical products of the daring imagination 
of the author of ‘“‘ Wine of Wizardry.” 


Night-Sentries 


By GEORGE STERLING 


Ever as sinks the day on sea or land, 
Called or uncalled, you take your kindred posta, 
At helm and lever, wheel and switch, you stand, 
On the world’s wastes and melancholy coasts, 


Strength to the patient hand! 


To all, alert and faithful in the night, 


May there be Light! 


Now roars the wrenching train along the dark: 


How many watchers guard the barren way 


In signal-towers, at stammering keys, to mark 


What word the whispering horizons say' 
To all that see and hark— 


To all, alert and faithful in the night, 


May there be Light! 


Half-hated by the blinded ones you guard— — 


Guard well, lest crime unheeded enter in! 


The dark is cruel and the vigil hard. 
The hours of guilt begin. 


To all, alert and faithful in the night, 


May there be Light! 


Now the surf-rumble rides the midnight wind, 


And grave patrols are on the ocean edge. 


Now soars the rocket where the billows grind, 


Discerned too late, on sunken shoal or ledge. ~ 
To all that seek and find, 


To all, alert and faithful in the night, 


May there be Light! 


On lonely headlands gleam the lamps that warn, — 


Star-steady, or ablink like dragon-eyes. 


Govern your rays, or wake the giant horn 


Within the fog that welds the sea and skies! — 
Far distant: runs the morn: : 


To all, alert and faithful in the night, 


May there be Light! 


Now glow the lesser lamps in rooms of pain, 


Where nurse and doctor watch the joylest 
breath, 


Drawn in a sigh, and sighing lost again. 


Who waits without the threshold, Life ‘ 
Death? 
Reckon you loss or gain? 


To all, alert and faithful in the night, 


May there be Light! 
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The risk of fire that makes the home of inflammable construction 
a constant menace to the lives of the family, is an important 
reason why you should specify for your new home 


NATCO-HOLLOW/- TILE 


Fireproof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, age-proof; warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer 


The home built of Natco throughout-—walls, partitions, floors and roof—represents 
the best in modern residence construction. Architects build this kind of home for 
themselves. The increase in cost over perishable types is a mere detail when 
balanced against the advantages gained—low upkeep cost, fire safety, permanence 
and superior investment value. 


To build your outer walls alone of Natco Hollow Tile gives you a nouse far more “livable” 
than if constructed on any of the older lines. The blankets of dead air formed by the 


hollows in the blocks insulate the interior against sudden and extreme weather changes. 


Natco Hollow Tile is precisely the same material—the same company’s product—which has 
made fireproof the greatest business and public structures in the world. For over twenty 
pears this company has inspired and developed Fireproof Construction. The standards it 
as created set the seal of superiority upon its product. The word “Natco” stamped on 
every block is our guarantee for your protection. 
Read up this form of construction before you go ahead with your building specifications. Drop a line 
for our 64-page handbook, ‘‘Fireproof Houses.’’ Contains 80 photographs of residences and other 
moderate-sized buildings where Natco has been used for exterior wall construction at costs between 
$4,000 and $100,000, also a few complete drawings and floor plans. An invaluable guide to 
the prospective builder. Mailed anywhere for 20 cents in postage. Write for it today. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING:-COMPANY 


Organized 1889 Dept. V PITTSBURGH, PA. Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Complete Visible Writing 
This is the great distinctive feature of the Model 10 


Smith Premicr 
£ " 
A ‘ 
y A 7 ) io, ) 


Complete Visible Writing Geko not only that the writing itself is visible, 
but that the operating machinery which produces the writing is also visible. 
Above all, it means that the keyboard is completely visible. 


Why? Because it is the only typewriter having a key for every character 
—hence the character printed by each key is always the same. 





This distinctive feature has won for the Smith Premier Typewriter a vast 
tf army of loyal users. 


Smith Premier Department 
Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 

New York and Everywhere 


When the Doctor Comes 





IRGINIA 









HAMS 


Save him the necessity of sterilizing, his thermome- RED. aiseed direct teste 
ter. Have your own personal  Tycos' Fever the farm. Delicious and 


ter,just as you have your own tooth brush. 

If your t hasn’t it, send us $1.50 for a 
1-minute ‘‘Tycos’’ Fever Thermometer. Accept 
no other. TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
607 West Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
“Where ‘Zycos’ Thermometers Come From.” 


different. Nicely trimm- 
ed,well smoked with hick- 
ory wood. A real treat. 
8 to 18 lb. Hams, each 30c. Ib, 
Cash with order. Refer to Dun 


or Bradstreet. 
W. S. Lindsey, Rurai Retreat,Va. 











The Rubbers of a 
Gentleman 
Lighter than the ordinary 
rubber. Neat in appearance. 

Ample protection. 
At all good Shoe Stores. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT’S SECRETARY 


WEN Joseph a Tumulty—yoy 

accent the “ ”—_was appointed 
private secretary to poe Wilson some 
years ago, a good many prominent men ip 
New Jersey doubted his ability to hold the 
job; but when it became known the other 
day that he was to be secretary to President 
Wilson there was not a single murmur, the 
reason being that there were no doubters, 
Tumulty is stepping into one of the hardest 
jobs in Washington, but his acquaintances 
are quite sure he will measure up to the re. 
quirements. It is said that one of his most 
valuable assets is an abundant stock of 
cheerfulness, which he seems to have little 
trouble in passing on to others, no matter 
how “ grouchy ” they may happen to feel, 
He seems to be a great favorite with the 
President-elect. When Governor Wilson 
asked him if he would accept he said: 
“Tumulty, I am appointing you private 
secretary, regardless of my deep affection 
for you.” A sketch of Tumulty’s career 
and personality appears in the New York 
Times: 


The Irishman of fiction, bubbling over 
with wit and fun, may not be as common in 
real life as Lover’s novels would lead one to 
expect, but Tumulty is that sort of an 
Irishman. He knows more good stories 
and can tell them better than anybody else 
in Trenton; he is a crackajack speaker, an 
irrepressible humorist, a devoted friend, 
and an ideal husband and father. 

It is needless to say that these qualities 
did not get Tumulty his new post. What 
brought about that appointment was his 
hard, faithful, and well-executed work for 
the past two years as Governor Wilson’s 
secretary. He has had no ax to grind, but 
Wilson’s ax, and his fidelity has been 
equaled by the efficient way in which he 
performed his duty. It probably did not 
interfere with his selection that he is one 
of the most popular men in the State, but 
the controlling reason for his appointment 
is to be found in two years of work well 
done. 

He is a handsome man, looking some- 
thing like a priest, with a ready smile, an 
infectious laugh, an eye that always meets 
yours, and a hearty handclasp. When the 
fairies gave him his birth gifts they did not 
leave out the Irish one of blarney, but 
Tumulty is not in the least what is known 

a ‘“‘jollier.” If he were, he could not 
keep the warm friends he has made all 
through life. Nobody ever questioned his 
fundamental sincerity, and he has the 
trick of making you understand that he 
means what he says. Joke with you he 
will, but deceive you he will not. 

Irish to the core and Catholic through 
and through, it touched Tumulty more 
than a little to find that his chief advo- 
cates for the post he has won were Protes- 
tants of English ancestry. The best licks 
that were put in for him were: made by 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, and 
Episcopalians, tho his co-religionists 
fellow-Irishmen did good work, too. In all 
the discussion over appointments which 
Governor Wilson has been carrying on with 
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his visitors in the past two months, Tu- 
ulty’s name was never mentioned to him 
except with favor. Other appointments 
which the Governor was believed to be con- 
templating have been met with earnest 
efforts to dissuade him, but no man ever 
“ knocked ” Tumulty to him. 

He has had about as much enjoyment 
out of politics as any man who ever went 
{nto it. ‘The bosses could not control him, 
and he never displayed the least reluc- 
tance about hitting back. ‘‘ Bob” Davis, 
now dead, was the boss who first picked 
Tumulty out for office, having been at- 
tracted to him by his personality and his 
ability as a speaker. He sent Tumulty to 
the Assembly, where he served for four 
terms. But to Davis’s astonishment, 
Tumulty insisted on regarding himself as 
the representative of his constituency and 
not as the representative of Davis. 

Always loyal to the party, the assembly- 
man nevertheless chose to regard reform 
legislation on its merits and not as con- 
stituting party questions. Hence, he 
worked with such Republicans as Everett 
Colby, now leader of the Progressives in 
New Jersey, whenever Colby or any one 
of the same kind brought forth a bill that 
seemed to him good for the State. Davis 
expostulated, lectured, and tried to disci- 
pline him, but Tumulty went his own way, 
and not Davis’s, to the end of the chapter. 

From the time he went with Mr. Wilson 
he devoted himself to that statesman’s in- 
terests with a single-hearted fidelity that 
could not fail to attract the Governor's 
attention and touch him. It probably did 
not decrease Mr. Wilson’s regard for his 
secretary when he found that Tumulty was 
not afraid of him. If any course that Wil- 
gon contemplated did not appeal to Tu- 
multy, he made no bones of speaking his 
mind, and his shrewd judgment and un- 
derstanding of men have been of great 
service to his chief. His conception of 
what he owed to Wilson did not stop at lip- 
loyalty, and if he thought the Governor 
wrong he never hesitated to tell him so in 
the extremely plain and unmistakable 
manner which is one of Tumulty’s gifts. 


It is claimed that one of the instances 
where this trait was displayed had a good 
deal to do with making Woodrow Wilson 
President. In fact, there are several poli- 
ticians who believe that but for Tumulty’s 
action the day at Baltimore probably 
would have been lost. The Times goes on: 


That it was William J. Bryan’s action at 
Baltimore which defeated Champ Clark 
and nominated Wilson has never been 
seriously questioned. Mr. Bryan addrest 
to each of the leading candidates a demand 
to know how they stood on what to him was 
the crucial question—the election of Alton 
B. Parker as Temporary Chairman. When 
this communication was received by Mr. 
Wilson all his advisers recommended that 
he send an evasive answer. Tumulty heard 
of it, went to the Governor and told him 
emphatically that the occasion called for 
plain words. He drafted an answer in 
which Mr. Wilson indorsed Bryan’s con- 
tention unequivocally. Parker was elected, 
but a few days later Bryan swung his 
Strength to Wilson and nominated him. 

As secretary to the President, he will be 
&@ new type for Washington. His way of 
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his predecessors. Mr. Taft has been 
singularly unfortunate in his several selec. 
tions for this office, which is one of the 
most important in the President’s gift. Mr, 
Roosevelt was more successful, and no 
President could be better served than he 
was by Cortelyou and Loeb. 

Tumulty, however, is a type of man dif- 
ferent from either of those two excellent 
secretaries. A man so keen of wit and ready 
of apprehension as he is not likely to make 
the mistakes that Loeb did before he got 
into his stride, and the warm humanity of 
him will be as strong an element in hig 
success as was the severe and cold efficiency 
of: Cortelyou. 

The importance of all this can be under- 
stood if it is borne in mind that the Presi- 
dent, whoever he may be, stands or falls 
by the qualities of his Secretary more than 
he does by those of any other appointee, 
Cabinet Ministers included. It is through 
his Secretary that he is known personally 
to very many men. For the things his 
Secretary does he is held responsible. His 
Secretary can come nearer to making or 
marring his administration than can his 
Secretary of State. 

If this seems an exaggeration it is because 
some very recent history is little known to 
the public, or is forgotten. The Taft Ad- 
ministration, which received so terrible a 
rebuke last November, was damned in the 
public mind during the unlucky year when 
poor Fred Carpenter was struggling desper- 
ately to size up to the post. For his blun- 
ders the President received ali the blame, as 
he did later for those of Norton and Hilles. 

Roosevelt, on the other hand, received 
credit for the things that were accom- 
plished by the shrewd efficiency of 
Cortelyou and Loeb. 

For the Secretary of the President is not 
merely a private secretary. His title is a 
misnomer, and it would be more accurate 
to call him the general manager of the 
personal side of the Administration. He 
presides over a large department, and his 
work is very much like that of a Cabinet 
officer. He has not so many employees 
under his direction as have most members 
of the Cabinet, but he has enough to con- 
stitute a respectable department. 


The members of the Cabinet may make 
mistakes, but the Secretary to the President 
must not. He must not only act promptly; 
he must be in action nearly all the time. 
The Administration’s influence with Con-. 
gress and its popularity with thousands 
of other people depend largely upon his 


sentatives. To continue: 


How much is left to his judgment by his 
chief the public never understands until it 
receives some startling piece of evidence 
in the way of a colossal blunder; it never 
gets a chance to know if things go smoothly. 
Such a blunder, for instance, was Norton’s 
famous letter announcing how the patron- 
age would be distributed among Progressive 
Senators. Mr. Taft had nothing to do with 
it, but he received all the blame and was 
held up before the country as trying to use 
the patronage club over the insurgents in 
order to force them into supporting his 
legislation. 

From this it can be seen, not merely how 
much rests on Tumulty, but how important 
a factor his personality will be. One thing 
is sure—it will not be easy to rattle him or 











take him off his guard. He is a man ready 


tact in dealing with Senators and Repre- . 
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of resource, quick to size other men up, 
instant of decision. 

Perhaps his stump experience will do 
him no harm. It was that which first got 
him in the limelight. The emphasis which 
he laid on his speeches once cracked his 
desk in the Assembly chamber, a strong 
Irish fist making more of a gesture than 
its owner had intended. He had, as As- 
semblyman and as spellbinder, a flow of 
language and a power of expression that 
were the envy of the other members of that 
close little corporation in the Trenton 
State-house. 

Once upon a time a meeting was sched- 
uled at a little hall in Jersey City. When 
the time came there was only a handful 
present. A Jersey City woman, the wife 
of a well-known newspaper man, stopping 
to chat with the daughter of the man who 
owned the hall, said, ‘‘I am afraid by the 
looks of things you will not have much of 
a crowd here to-night.’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, we 
will,” was the confident answer; ‘‘things 
look bad just now, but we’ve telephoned 
for Joe Tumulty.”’ 

The Governor gave a pretty clear indica- 
tion of the reasons for Tumulty’s appoint- 
ment when he said that in selecting him 
he had given no consideration to the 
personal affection he entertained for him. 
Of the affection there is no doubt; the 
selection was made simply because Tu- 
multy seemed to Wilson the right man for 
the place. 

Race suicide has never been popular 
with the Irish, and Joe Tumulty has six 
children. He is a man wholly devoted to 
his family, and with a family worthy his 
devotion. For recreation his chief prefer- 
ence is for the theater. He likes to go to 
what he calls a good show, but his idea of 
a good show is a straight play with some 
appeal to the better emotions. 

There is something of the bulldog in 
him, and at a Democratic caucus where 
an attempt was being made to defeat the 
Governor’s projects Tumulty was only 
stopt from punching the head of one of 
the opposition by the intervention of by- 
standers. But such ebullitions are rare; 
for the most part he is as sunny-tempered a 
man as you could meet in a month of 
Sundays. 

As a lawyer in active practise, Tumulty 
gets more joy out of the bar than any 
lawyer, except those who send anecdotes 
to The Green Bag. His favorite story is 
that of a lawyer who went to one of the 
Jersey bosses with a sad tale to the effect 
that one of the lawyer's clients was about 
to be indicted for larceny, and that the 
lawyer would like to have the boss get 
him off. A little later the lawyer came to 
the boss with a dismayed face and said: 
‘‘Why, do you know that you’ve had that 
pickpocket client of mine drawn on the 
grand jury?” ‘‘Well,”’ said the boss in- 
differently, ‘‘I know I have. Do you 
know any better way of getting him off?’ 

Tumulty is 33 years old. He was born 
in this country, but he is just as Irish as 
if he had come from County Cavan, where 
his father was born. That father, Philip 

Tumulty, was a contractor and a politician 
in Jersey City, and Joe was educated first 
in St. Bride’s, then in St. Bridget’s, and 
afterward in St. Peter’s College, a Jesuit 
institution. 

Tho he and Mr. Wilson were not ac- 
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Oil is cheaper than parts. 


So the Hupmobile engineers have devised an 
ingenious system, illustrated in detail above, 
whereby oil is positively fed to; every part 
and point where it is needed. 

The Hupmobile system is force-feed, a system 
peculiar to this car and one that has distinct 
advantages over both the pump and splash 
systems, 


It escapes the com- 
plication of the 
pump, because the 
motor flywheel it- 
self supplies the 
pressure; and the 
uncertainty of the : 
splash, because tubes and ducts of ample size 
carry the oil directly to bearings, gears and 
moving surfaces. : “4 
The flywheel, running in oil, throws the oil 
upward by centrifugal force into a copper tube, 
with sufficient pressure to carry it along to the 
regulator and distributing points. 

Referring to the illustration, you see 
that the oil is conducted to the main 
crankshaft bearing by three tubes; 
and by means of ducts drilled in the 
crankshaft itself, to the crank pin 





ings. 

The oil spray from these, as the shaft 
revolves, lubricates the camshaft,and 
the cylinders under ordinary condi- 
tions; but as an added precaution, 
separate leads are provided to con- 
duct oil directly to the cylinders, 
forcing it into the hollow piston pins 
and into liberal grooves around the 
pistons. y 

So much for the efficiency of the motor 
oiling. : 

Now we come to the economy of this 
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sion gears, in turn, splash it through a pocket and 
tube, to the universal joint. 
Thus but one kind of lubricant, instead of three, is 
- required for motor, transmission and universal. 
The oil mente returns.to the crank case basin, 
to be circulated and used again; but the pass: 
of sediment, dirt or grit is prevented by several 
filtering screens; and the flywheel is surrounded b 
a pan, with perforations at sucha height that sed- 
iment cannot be drawn up from the main oil basin. 
A regulator connected with the throttle controls the 
oil feed to the motor, 
so that the proper 
quantity is auto- 
matically used at all 
motor speeds. 
Engineering ingenuity 
has not devised a 
system of lubrication 
more simple or effi- 
cient or economical; 
yet this is the system of the $975 Hupmobile. 
This oiling system is typical of the high-class con- 
struction found throughout the Hupmobile. 
It is another bit of design that justifies our belief 
that the Hupmobile is, in its class, the best car in 
the world, 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., 1243 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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him for private secretary, Mr. Wilson now 
has a stronger personal regard for him than 
for almost anybody else he knows. The 
appointment was tendered to him at or 
just after the funeral of ‘‘Bob”’ Davis, 
which both attended. To this day Tu- 
multy does not know what it was that 
attracted the Governor’s attention to him, 
and Mr. Wilson never tells the reasons for 
his appointments. Tumulty’s friends be- 
lieve that the Governor had had his eye 
for a long time on the independent young 
Democrat who would not break with the 
organization and yet had the nerve to do 
as he thought right in the Legislature with- 
out regard to what that organization might 
think to be his obligations to it. 
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is four times as efficient, four times as conven- 
ient, four times as satisfactory, and four times 
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has four different sound nly chang Jour different 
tone adjustments, instantly xed by a touch 
of the finger. A tiny switch on the back of the 
receiver regulates the strength of _ instrument 
to suit the condition of the hearing organs or to 
register either loud or ordinary sounds, 
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does not please you, send it back, and the trial will-cost you. 

nothing. Remember, the Mears Four-Tone Ear Phone és not 

anexperiment. It is merely an improyement upon our 
'y famous Single-Tone instrument. 

We could fill this magazine with copies of the enthusiastic 
testimonial letters of Mears Ear Phone owners. But your 
own test of the Mears Ear Phone and your own experience 
with it will prove to you its value more conclusively than 
anybody's reeommendation. We invite you, we urge you 
to try it free. 

vou live in or neartNew York, please visit our 
. Note the address Solow. Let one of our comer 
a. trate and exp this new invention to 
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A SOCIALIST MAYOR ON CHARITY 
BANQUETS 


TTENDING costly banquets at which 
motion pictures illustrating ‘‘how 
needy families live” and the “‘battles with 
poverty and sickness” is going a little too 
far for J. Stitt Wilson, Socialist Mayor of 
Berkeley, the California university town. 
The Associated Charities of San Francisco 
invited Mayor Wilson to such a function 
the other day, and when he found out that 
the guests had to pay three dollars a plate, 
he replied to O. K. Cushing, president of 
the organization, with a courteous but very 
pointed letter in which he exprest his views 
upon what he considers the inconsistency 
of the affair. No doubt the good people 
who planned the affair thought a $3 dinner 
would attract the big givers more than a 
15-cent lunch, and expected by flashing 
the films of poverty before them to secure 
the means of relieving it. But Mayor Wil- 
son didn’t see it that way. We find the 
letter in a dispatch to the Chicago Tribune: 
Dear Sir: I beg to thank your committee 
on entertainment for the invitation to be 
present at the annual banquet of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of San Francisco. 1 
presume this invitation is sent to me either 
because of my interest in the problem of 
the poor or because of my official position 
as mayor of a sister city, whose public char- 
ities are more or less linked with those of 
San Francisco. 

Your invitation advises me that this 
banquet of charity workers and sympathiz- 
ers is to be held in the ballroom of the 
Palace Hotel, and the price is $3 per cover. 
The program of the evening—speeches 
from reverend gentlemen, rabbis, and char- 
ity workers—is one that would elicit my 
intellectual interest and stimulate my 
moral sympathies. 

But I am led by a sense of propriety and 
Christian consistency to decline the invita- 
tion, and to state to you my reasons. 

In the first place, the mayor of the city 
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der $3 on one meal. The high cost of living 
and my monthly contribution to exacting 
trusts and public monopolies leave me no 
money for such Sybaritic living. 

I prefer to give this $3 to some needy 
family. Three dollars will buy three suits 
of children’s underwear or keep a child for 
a week, 
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New York 
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Write for “How 
to Buy Glasses 
Intelligently.”’ 


E.KirsteiaSensCe. 


Reshastors| N.Y. 
Established in 1864 
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Your invitation to the banquet of the 
associated charities becomes practically a 
subtle request to men of moderate means 
to stay away. 


In other words, like the vulgar “charity USN “ap WN 
balls,” this banquet is distinctly a ‘‘class” N »\ \N SN 
or society function. Common people, such N SN 


as the mayor of Berkeley, can not come 
through with the price, which of course is 
a mere bagatelle to the rich. 

But the supreme reason which I offer 
for not accepting your invitation is there is 
something positively vulgar and ostenta- 
tiously pagan in the spectacle of a group of 
citizens of a twentieth-century city sitting 
down to a $3 batquet while pictures are 
being shown displaying the hunger of the 
poor. As the press describes it, ‘charity 
workers to see at dinner how needy fam- 
ilies live’; pictures illustrating battles with 
poverty and sickness in the homes of San 
Francisco’s poor will be shown to the 
banqueters. 

I am not a very good Christian. I wish 
I were. Butin the name of Christ and his 
hungry people I enter my protest against 
the word ‘‘charity’’ being used in connec- 
tion with any such function. 

It is time people with an awakened Chris- 
tian conscience should, cease to dine so 
ostentatiously with Dives while Lazarus 
lies hungry at the gate. 
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Straight-Side Tire 
s destined to become the universal tire — 
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immovably to 
the rim by seven 
strands of imported 
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This picturing of the hunger and misery 
of the poor to overfed banqueters becomes 
the more reprehensible since it is now 
acknowledged by every social thinker and 
worker of any importance that these 
poor are made possible by unjust social 
economic conditions. They are victims of 
an unchristian and irrational industrial 
system that robs the people and enriches 
the exploiters of the people. 

If you offer a rebuke to me for publicly 
declining this invitation on the ground that 
if I did not wish to attend I could stay 
away and keep silent, I reply that if any- 
thing under heaven should be open to the 
moral sense of the community it is the 
activities and functions of organized asso- 
ciated charities. The business of such a 
body in their dealings to the poor and for 
the poor is the business of every human 
being. 

I am no mere esthetic and I don’t want 
to be a mere crank, but I feel led by what 
seems to me the spirit of Christ to enter this 
protest, and I shall gladly repent this letter 
if I can be intellectually and morally con- 
vineed that my ethical and spiritual atti- 
tude is discourteous or wrong. : 

This in behalf of Lazarus lying at the 
gate. 


For ten years we have been making and selling this remarkable tire in 
practically the same form it now appears. 


Notwithstanding the fact that it has never been advertised, our Dunlop 
sales during this time have shown a constant growth. Last year alone, this 
increase amounted to over 600%—an increase, mark you, that has never 
been forced, but has been due solely to the merits of the tire. 





Tire experts have long foreseen that the day would come when the 
Genuine Dunlop would be universally recognized as the ideal type of motor 
car tire. Present sales indicate that this time has arrived. 


The Dunlop Tire possesses every point of advantage to be found in any 
other tire ever used and in addition has exclusive advantages to be found 
in no other tire. 


In ease of application, in protection against rim cutting, in strength and 
durability—the Dunlop is in a class by itself among tires. 





As one prominent manufacturer put it, “The more you familiarize your- 
self with other tires, the more you will appreciate the Dunlop.” 


But remember, the Genuine Dunlop straight side Tire is made only 
by the 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 


Makers of the famous Nobby and Chain Tread Tires 
(made in three styles, including the Dunlop) 





- As always the guarantee of the United States Tire Company attaches 
NOTE: to its tires when filled with air at the recommended pressure only 








Why?—For a whole solid hour the cap- 
tain had been lecturing his men on ‘‘ The 
Duties of a Soldier,” and he thought that 
« now the time had come for him to test the 
results of his discourse. 

Casting his eye around the room he fixt 
on Private Murphy as his first victim. 

“ Private Murphy,” he asked, “‘ why 
should a soldier be ready to die for his 
country? ” 

The Irishman scratched his head for a 
while; then an ingratiating and enlighten- 
ing smile flitted across his face. ‘‘ Sure, 
captain,” he said pleasantly, ‘‘ you’re quite 
right. Why should he? ’—Boston Tran- 
Script. 








TYPEWRITER AGENTS WANTED 
SAMPLES AT WHOLESALE 


Get in Business for Yourself 
Big commissions—monthly payments—trial 


shipments—new stock—visible models. 
Typewriters from $28.50 up that formerly sold for $100. 


Write today for Agency offer. Mention The Literary Digest. 


Use th 
Coupon (i 


ypewriter Exchange 
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Michigan T 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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My Hobby 





9 o 
Here’s the sweetest [Five 
smoke that I ever discov- 
ered, and I’ve smoked for Free 











40 years. 

It is made up for me from 
a special Havana—a mountain- 
grown leaf of mild and won- 
drous flavor. A connoisseur 
who lives in Cuba picks it out 
for me. 

It is made up only for my 
private use, with my mono- 
gram band. But hundreds of 
friends have found them out 
and secured supplies through 
me. ‘They have never found 
in a ready-made cigar such rare, 
exquisite flavor. 

It occurs to me now tht i= 
hundreds of others would enjoy &w 
this delightful smoke. So I 
invite those who seek some- 
thing exceptional to try this | 
Panatela. 

This is not a business, for I 
have retired. It is merely an 
old man’s pastime. So I will 
quote you a price which is 
close to my cost, for profit is 
not important. I ship by Par- 
cel Post. 

But I seek only men who 
enjoy the best, who want some- 
thing rare, and who know 
good Havana. I am not after 


bargain seekers. 
Five Cigars Free 


I will mail you as samples five 
cigars free. Just send me 10 cents 
to partly cover expenses and I will 
supply the cigars. I only ask this 
10 cents to pick out the right sort 
of people. 

you are delighted, then order 
as wanted. The price is $5 per 
hundred—$2.60 for 50—all charges 
= If you wish, I will open a charge accuunt. 

rite now for the five cigars. (23) 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
711 Marine Bank Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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to operate. Gives pictures that are mar- 
vels of sharpness and distinction. Can 
be arranged to project direct your own 
prints, photos, colored post cards, etc. 
Moderate in price. For sale by dealers. 
Write today for Circular 83D. It 
describes and tells of the many 
possibilities of the Balopticon. 
Bausch £4 lomb Optical G. 


MEW YORE -wasmwcron cHicacoe rR ancises 


wWanon ROCHESTER. NYC-Pnannronr 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Submerged.—‘“‘ He’s a deep thinker.” 
“T guess so. None of his ideas ever get 
to the surface.’’—Detroit Free Press. 





Naturally.—Mrs. Brecx—‘‘ What party 
does your husband belong to? ”’ 

Mrs. Pecx—‘“ I’m the party.” —Boston 
Transcript. 





Hard Question.—“‘ Is young Mrs. Old- 
boy in mourning for her husband? ” 

‘* T’m no mind reader—how do I know? ”’ 
—Baltimore American. 





Division.—‘‘ The Joneses go in for a lot 
of fuss and feathers.” 

“Yes, Jones gets the fuss and his wife 
the feathers.” —Town Topics. 





The Sweet Thing.—F arr Vistrorn—“ Oh, 
don’t trouble to see me to the door.”’ 

Hostess—‘“ No trouble at all, dear. It’s 
a pleasure.” —New York Mail. 





Convincing —Hr—‘‘ I know I am not 
two-faced.” 

SHe—“ Why? ” 

Hr—“ Because if I were I’d be using the 
other one.’’—Cornell Widow. 





\Halis‘Way.—VisrroR (to facetious farmer) 
—‘‘ T’d like to know why on earth you call 
that white pig ‘ Ink.’? ”’ 

Facetious Farmer—‘ Because he’s al- 
ways running from the pen! ’’—Town 
Topics. 





His Kind.—Hamiin—‘ Wifey toid me 
to be home early, as she has something she 
wants to talk to me about.” 

Buces—‘‘ My wife generally wants to 
talk to me about the things she hasn’t 
got.’’—Chicago News. 





Transferred 


He told the shy maid of his love, 
The color left her cheeks. 
But on the shoulder of his coat 
It showed for several weeks. 
—Cornell Widow. 





Killing Two Birds.—Griccs—" Your 
wife no longer objects to your staying out 
nights. How did you manage it? ” 

Briges—“ I began smoking in the house 
the cigars she bought to keep me at home.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





Quick Learners.—Mr. Younc—‘ My 
little girl is nearly two years old, and hasn’t 
learned to talk yet.”’ 

Mr. Precx—‘ Don’t let that worry you. 
My wife says she didn’t learn to talk until 
she was nearly three, and now——” 

But Mr. Peck’s voice at this point was 
choked with sobs.—Stray Stories. 





Placing Him.—“* What is your idea of a 
radical?’ asked the young man who is 
studying polities. 

“My observation,” replied Senator 
Sorghum, “is that a radical is usually a 
man who wants to muss things up in the 
hope of establishing himself in cireum- 
stances sufficiently comfortable to warrant 
his becoming a conservative.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 
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PS HHH HHHHHHHH4HHHHOOOOOO* 


This will never 
happen to you 
| when you install 
. one of 







-MEILINK’S | 
HOME SAFES | 


A Meilink Safe will give you a Safety De- 
posit Vault without its inconveniences. It 
affords all the advantages of construction and 
protection of an office safe, in a size io euit 
your home and at a price to suit your purse, 


. 
Fire and Thief Proof 
It is elegantly finished and fitted with highest-grade 
lock and bolt work. Our cellul: best iti 
fireproofing has proven by repeated tests to be the raost 
efficient heat resister on the market, and enables us to 
include in our guarantee that 
the safe will be free from 
interior dampness. 


ALL and 
SIZES $10 up 
Why risk and regret, 


when safety and cer- 
tainty cost so little ? 


Send for our 72-page 
FREE BOOKLET 
illustrating 40 safes. 
The Meilink Mfg. Co. 
1661 Jackson St., Toledo, 0. 
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Bronchial 
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For the Voice 


Am: blic kers and singers the most throat 
sunedy.” Ooaveniens and prompt'y effec‘ive, pore 
25c, 1.00. Sample 


HN I. BROWN & SON 
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Mass. 








Some men feel that fine literature is some 
thing beyond them—something requiring a cer- 
tain “higher education”—when as a matter of 
fact, all they need to fully understand and ap. 
preciate the beauties of good books is a copy af 
the Standard Dictionary. 


BEERY 


Double Retion By 





/< 
Riding Bit ( 
Everyone Who Rides 
a Horse Wants It 





Siinple-Powertul-Humane 
Gives Amazing Control 
Doubles the Delight of Riding 


Prof. Jesse Beery’s Jatest triumph is the inven- 
tion of a Marvelous Double-Action Riding Bit, 
the only scientific and_humane Riding Bit in the 
World. Aningenious Combination of the Jointed 
and Curb Bit. Far in advance of all others. Will 
quickly supplant old-style, clumsy, dangerous 
and injurious riding bits now in use, 

Absolutely does away with “double - cheek” 
bridles! Wrong adjustment impossible! Affords 
perfect Control and Guiding Power without 
destroying the sensitiveness of horse’s mouth. 

Each bit acts independently of the other! Beery’s 
Double-Action Riding Bit has taken the country 
by storm! Riders everywhere adopting it. : 

Two bits for the price of one! Circulars free! 


Agents Wanted fienone'sa 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


You can make big money selling Beery Double 
Action Riding Bits. Enormous demand. Every 
horse owner wants one. Sells at sight! Noth 
ee aking less than $5 to $10 a day, 

you are making less than a 
write NOW for Free Circular and Confidential 
mts’ Prices. Send postal. 
‘ell me all about your horse. (37) 


PROF. JESSE BEERY. Box 201 Pleasant Will. Ohio 
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The Main Point.—‘‘ Pop, what is the dif- 
ference between an artist and an artizan?”’ 

‘‘ An artizan, my son, can usually make 
at least three dollars a day.” —Judge. 





Careless Talker.—‘‘ I thought you said, 
Grouch, that you would never permit your 
wife to run an auto? ” 

“So I did; but she happened to hear me 
say it.” —Judge. 





Suspicious.—‘‘ What makes you think 
the new soprano won’t do? At first you 
said her voice was good.” 

“‘ T know I did, but none of the other so- 
pranos seem to be jealous of her.” —Wash- 
ington Herald. 





Headed Off.—‘ Did you tell her when 
you proposed to her that you were un- 
worthy of her? That always makes a hit 
with them.” 

“T was going to, but she told it to me 
first.”,-—Houston Post. 





Just to Start Them.—Hr—‘ What are 
you going to give Kitty and Jack for a wed- 
ding present? ”’ 

Sue—‘ Oh, I guess I’ll send Kitty the 
bunch of letters Jack wrote me when we 
were engaged.” —Boston Transcript. 





Hubby’s Preference.—‘‘ Let us go into 
this department store until the shower is 
over.’ 

‘TI prefer this harness shop,” said her 
husband. ‘‘ You won’t see so many things 
you want.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Double Blow.—Y ounce Man—“ I should 
like to ask your advice, sir, as to whether 
you think your daughter would make a 
suitable wife.”’ 

LawyYER—“ No, I don’t think she would. 
Five dollars, please! ’’ —New York Mail. 





Poets, Read ,This.—He was a poet, with 
long hair and all, and for a time she was 
tickled to death at the novelty of holding 
hands with him on the sofa. But after a 
time she tried hints, but they went in one 
poetic ear and out the other, like water 
off a duck’s back, and the night our story 
opens she spoke right out. 

“* Algernonie,’’ she said. ‘‘ Sunday night 
when you came around, you wrote a sonnet 
to my left eyebrow, didn’t you? ”’ 

“Yes, love, I did,” he returned, putting 
one hand on his bosom to keep it from 
swelling with pride. 

25 Tuesday night, when you called,”’ 
continued, ‘‘ you composed a triolet oa my 
nether lip, didn’t you? ” 

“Yes, love,”’ he admitted, ‘‘ I did.”’ 

““ Wednesday night, during your call,” 
she pursued, ‘‘ you dashed off a roundel to 
my dimples, didn’t you? ” 

“Yes, love,’’ he smiled, ‘‘ dashed off is 
good. But there, there, don’t mention it.”’ 

“And didn’t it ever occur to you,” she 
said earnestly, ‘“‘ that a girl might some- 
times wish for something more sub- 
stantial? ’’ 

“Darling, you are right!” he cried. 
“This very evening shall I write an ode in 
blank verse to your entire face.” 

She walked sadly to the foot of the 
stairs. 
“Father,” she called regretfully, ‘‘ put 
on your storm shoes and come down.’’— 
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$s ate | ich rubber 
developed, DUE as absol lately; 
oilproof—immune from the 
_ growing evil of “oil disease.” 


Awd Third : The heavy suc- 
tion exerting vacuum cup 
“knobs, guaranteed to prevent 

skidding on wet or_ greasy 
pavements, are in addition to 
a tread of regular thickness, 
furnishing a great excess wear- 
ing capacity. 
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Each casing carries a definite printed guarantee of 4,000 miles 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VACUUM! CU PYTIRES 


At your regular dealers, or write us. % 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Ave. ee Minneapolis . 34 S. 8th St. 
Eibere 1837 Euclid yin Chicago . 1004 Michigan Ave. Omaha . . 215S. 20th St. 
Detroit, 254 Jefferson Ave. Kansas City, Mot 514 E. 15th St. Seattle . Armour Building 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company of New York 
New York City, 1700 Broad . 149 Berkeley St. Dallas, 411 S.Ervay St. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company of California 
San Francisco . 512-14 Mission Street Los Angeles . 9305S. Main Street 


An Independent Company with an independent selling policy. 
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ne| BEAUTIFUL OLD 
"y| ORIENTAL RUGS 


are hard to buy at the right prices. It is my 
hobby to pick one out of a thousand rugs 
through several channels, and my collection 1s 
se to select from. My antiques are thick 
istrous, and far superior to new rugs. I send 
them on approval, paying expense both ways. 


Write for free booklet and price list. R 
prepaid for approval. soins B52 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U.S.A., Retired 
15 Cayuga Street Seneca Falls, New York 


without a cent deposit, 
and allow 10 DAYS PRE 
tT ONLY COSTS one ee o = our 
—— lh fen Sane and wel blepel Tad 


“4 WE SHIP “APPROVAL, 
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\ 
FACTORY PRICES eat 


res from anyone at any price 
fm until you o for our large A Art Cat 
om and learn our ep sf hone Girt 
sample bicycle going to your to 


PRIDER AGENTS creryrberare 


exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
ol 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
famps rs and all a at Aalf i prt g prices, 
Do inot Walt; write today for our stectal 
CLE CO., Dept N-172 cnicaee 


a We ell cheaper than any other 

















CITI Banonsevmssvote 


Rich, Unusual Tasty Things from Many Lands. 








For a two-cent — we 
palatable color booklet full ae 
as well as many suggestions tg Agel 2 and a 
host of di ve, Fare recipes, 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers 








Detroit Free Press. 
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— 
— 370 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 








Is an Improvement 


Over Lath and Plaster 


ON’T THINK of Compo-Board as a 
substitute for lath and plaster. It’s 
an improvement — better in every 
way—stronger, more durable; war- 
mer in winter, cooler in summer, 
resists fire much longer; smoother; 
lends itself more readily to any de- 
sired scheme of decoration, whether 
with paint, kalsomine or wall paper. 
It is cheaper in the long run—much 





cheaper—because it lasts longer, never 
needs repairing, will not mar when 
furniture is knocked against it, holds 
wall paper longer. Its many advanta- 
ges far outweigh its economy. 

The cross section view at the bottom 
reveals the unique construction that 
gives Compo-Board its desirable fea- 
tures. The ccre or ‘‘ backbone’’ is 
a layer of kiln-dried wood slats; on 
each side of this is a layer of air-tight 
cement, then on the outside layers 
of specially prepared paper—the whole 
pressed under intense heat into a 
straight, stiff sheet Y% inch thick. 


This FreeSample Will Convince Y ou 


It will give you achance to test, compare 
and prove all we claim. Our interesting 
books are also well worth while reading. 
Just send your name and address. 
Compo-Board is sold in strips four feet 
wide and one to eighteen feet long by 
dealers in nearly every town. 
Manufacturers are fin Pa meny promianle 
uses for Compo-Board. It is better than 
wood for many purposes. Write for the 
experience letters from some of them. 


Northwestern Compo-Board 


Company 
4308 Lyndale Ave,, North, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The border of this advertisement is a slightly re- 
duced cross section illustration of Compo-Board. 








= Send for large 






~ SampleBottle 


Not in Any Other 
Perfume 
do you find the lasting, 


fascinating fragrance 
that you do in 
+> 

















ent stamps for a large sample 
perfume. The sensation will 


00 per ounce in quantities to suit at 
Rime. Send now for your sample. 
on name of druggist. Address today. 

R & CO., 106 First Street, San Francisco 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 

on 7.—The Government of Peru, through 

ts Minister at Washington, assures Congress 

eon President Taft that further Putumayo 

atrocities Sapreee a india-rubber gatherers will 
be preven 


February 9.—A- pitched battle is fought in the 
streets of Mexico City between Federal troops 
and the followers of Felix Diaz, and General 
Bernardo Reyes is slain. 


Manuel Araujo; President of Salvador, dies of 
wounds inflicted by five assassins on February 4. 


February 10.—News that Capt. R. F. Scott, 
the British explorer, and four members of 
his party perished = March 29, 1912, while 
on their return from the South Pole, is 
brought to New Zealand by the crew of his 
ship, Terra Nova. 

The Japanese Prime Minister, Katsura, and his 
Cabinet resign following anti-Administration 
a in mre Count Yomomato succeeds 


Wicwery 13. —The Welsh Disestablishment Bill 

is rejec by the House of Lords and must be 

passed at two sessions of the House of Com- 
mons before it becomes a law. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


February 8.—The Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections decides not to investigate 
charges of bribery in connection with the elec- 
= sada fy of Senators Chilton and Watson of West 


The Post-Office Department reports that 50,- 
000,000 parcels were handled in January, the 
largest number going through the Chicago 
office. 

The Navy Department reports that there has 
been an increase in enlistments during the 
—— rms and that the total number of 

nlisted men in the service is 47,104. 

The House passes the Webb Bill abiding the 
pinay ste ee of liquors into ‘‘dry’’ States 
for illegal sale or use. 


February 9.—A dispatch says Attorney-General 
Wickersham approves the dissolution plans 
of the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific 
railroad merger. 


February 10.—The Senate passes the Webb Bill. 


February 11.—The House Commitee on Naval 
Affairs adopts an amendment to the Naval 
Appropriation Bill, $30,000,000 for 
the construction of two bat leships. 


GENERAL 


ieee 7.—The so-called Shoe Last Trust, 
Somprizing eighteen firms and twenty-one in- 
viduals, agrees to dissolve 9 compliance 
oth the Government’s deman 
The Arkansas Legislature passes a. law com- 
polling p: press associations to ae news serv- 
ce to any paper demanding it. 


February 8.—A bill providing for the acogy 
tion of as books ys the te is 
passed by the Kansas Legislat 

John George Brown, painter of ‘axes urchins, 
dies in New York. 


remy 11.—The Government sues the Chicago 
Board of Trade, alleging a‘conspiracy in re- 
straint of the grain and cotton trade. 


February 12.—The Government sues at Cleve- 
land aa the dissolution of the so-called Stone 


eee 13.—J. H. Patterson, 
twenty other officers of the National’ Cash 
R ter Company, are found guilty in the 
Federal Court at Cincinnati of violating the 
Sherman Antitrust Law. 


resident, and 





Ollie’s Trouble.—United States Senator 
Ollie James, of Kentucky, is bald. 
** Does being bald bother you much? ” 
a candid friend asked him once. 
“Yes, a little,” answered the truthful 
James. 
‘IT suppose you feel the cold severely in 
winter,’’ went on the friend. 
‘“No; it’s not that so much,” said the 
Senator. ‘‘ The main bother is when I’m 
washing myself—unless I keep my hat on 
I don’t know where my face stops.”— 








PARCEL POST 
enables us to deliver this 


genuine, guaranteed 
oe 
OSTERMOOR Pillow 
Size, 18 x 28 inches. § me 
Not as soft as es 
Not as hard as hair. 

than either. 
luxurious pillow imaginable. If troubled 
with insomnia try one and be convinced. 
Dust, germ and vermin-proof. Non-ab- 


Pure linen ticking. 
The purest, sweetest, cleanest and most 


sorbent. Retains shape and comfort a life- 
time. If you are not satisfied we will give 


Your Money Back 


Securelv packed in leatherette paper. 
rfect condition, 
nited States, the 


Guaranteed to reach you in 
Mailed prepaid, anywhere in 
day we receive your bills, 
check or money order 


for $2.00. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
119 Elizabeth Street, New York 























SEND FOR CATALOG § 
KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY co. 
NEW YORK CITY KEWANEE JILL 








A side-by-side comparison with other diction- 
aries of the English language again and again 
sells the Standard Dictionary. 





$1.00 Brings Them 
for Festive Feasting 


Reymers’ Chocolates! Very Best Chocolates! 
Made for Pittsburgh’s millionaires — rare 
fruits, plump, perfect nuts, exquisitely fla- 
vored creams, each dipped in a thick, rich 
coating of pure, rich, sweet chocolate— 


—The candy that makes every festive occasion com- 


plete—a treat for yourself—a treat for your finde 
you will never find a more welcome gi 

A dollar bill in an envelope, with your name iil ad- 
dress, and you make their acquaintance. If you wish us 


to prepay carrying charges, en 30 cents in stamps. 
pare ania Mages 
ee that you how 

dry B. predties o We gladly mail it free. 
shies REYMER & BROTHERS 

; 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dealers: Write for particu- 

lars of our Agency offer. 





Montgomery Journal. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


in this col westions concerning the correct use 
of weeds, the ce Fank & de oct eels Standard Diectonery is con- 


sul 





Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 

“J. M. W.,” Boston, Mass.— Which is the 
correct pronunciation of Rhodesia, the country in 
South Africa? Is the e in the second syllable long, 
as the e in beast, or is it short, as the e in best?” 

Ro-di’si-a, i as in machine, which would also 
be the same sound as e in beast. 

“A. W. H.,” New York, N. Y.—‘ For over two 
months I have been trying to find out the correct 
meaning of Robert Burns's Riper through the 
Rye.’ an you help me to do so? 

The song ‘‘OComin’ thro’ the Rye’’ was first 
heard in public in English pantomime at Christ- 
mas, 1795, but before that date there existed an 
old Scottish ballad which was very popular and 
which Robert Burns touched up. This ballad 
referred to the fording of the Rye water, or little 
river Rye, that flows for seven miles southeast 
to the river Garnock, near Dalry, in Burns's 
native county, Ayr. It ran: 


Comin’ through the Bye. poor body, 
Comin’ through the Rye. 

She draiglet a’ her petticoatie 
Comin through the Rye. 

Oh, Jenny's 2’ wat, poor body, 
Jenny’ s seldom dry 

She draiglet a’ her petticoatie, 
Comin’ through the Rye. 


Gin a body meet a body, 
Comin’ ag ny Son Be Rye, 


Comin’ through the the oe 
Gin a body ki body. 
Need the warld ken 


Oh, Jenny’ 's a’ wat, poor body 
Jenny’s seldom dry: 

She draiglet a’ her petticoatie 
Comin’ through the Rye. 

When one recalls the custom of collecting a toll 
of kisses from lassies met crossing the stream on 
stepping-stones, the words of the song are more 
significant. A similar custom practised by lads 
on the lassies of England whom they met crossing 
stiles in the country bypaths and lanes leads to 
the old English song which runs: 


If a body meet a body, 
Going to the fair, 

Ifa body kiss a body, 
N a body care 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, the editor of 
The Scottish American to whom the matter of 
Burns’s poem was referred and who investigated 
the point raised, feels there is no doubt that 
Burns referred to a field of rye grain and not to 
the Rye river. The poem itself affords only one 
couplet which suggests that the river rather than 
the rye-field is meant, and that runs: 

“Yet a’ the lads they smile’: et e 
When comin’ thro’ the R 
It is more likely that the lads cee at the 
riverside to watch the lassies ford it than that 
they stood at the edge of the rye-field to see the 
girls pass through the grain. If the farmer were 
around this could not happen often enough to 
becomea custom. It seems but natural] that Burns 
should develop a folk song concerning Rye water 
as a poem since the river flowed near the place 
where he was born. The curious fact that seems 
to be worth recording is that ‘‘Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye’’ does not appear in Andrew Lang's edition of 
“The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns.”* 

“A. 8. H.,”” New York, N. Y.—‘*Can you give 
me oy = information about a quality of candy 
which meee amet here, and the name of 
which I think is ‘foret’ or ‘foiret’? 

The candy referred to is French and is known 
as bonbons fourrés, which in English means, liter- 
ally, “‘stuffed candies.” These are usually bon- 
bons, the interior of which is stuffed with cream, 
coffee, or chocolate. 

*M. P. V. N.,”" Brooklyn, N. Y.—“ Please state 


which sentence is correct, ‘It is ten, — to 
nine,’ or ‘It is ten minutes of nine.’ 


Both sentences are correct. 
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Write? Yes! 


HY doesn’t the Parker Fountain 

Pen leak or ‘‘sweat’’? Because it 

has a curved feed-tube—the fa- 
mous Parker Lucky Curve. 


And how does this Lucky Curve keep 
the Parker from leaking? Because it keeps 
the feed-tube free of ink when the pen 
is turned point up after writing. 


Listen to what happens when ink-drops 
do remain in the feed-tube of your foun- 
tain pen. 

1st: Your body heat—98 degrees—heats the air 
inthe pen. See X-ray picture. 2nd: The air ex- 
pands and pushes up through the feed-tube to es- 
cape. 3rd: It pushes the ink-drops in the feed-tube 
up and out around the writing-end of the pen, 
where they wait for your clean fingers when you 
remove the cap to write. 

Now in the Parker Pen the touch of Lucky 
Curve to pen-barrel (see X-ray) creates Capillary 


that makes lamp-wicks draw oil, sponges absorb 
water, etc. And Capillary Attraction draws all ink 
out of the Parker feed-tube the instant you turn the 








Parker point up. Thus the expanding air finds no 
ink to push out when it rises. 


Why do Parkers write so smooth and easy? 
Because their 14K gold nibs are tipped with hardest 
Iridium, and because the Parker Spear Head Ink 
Controlier regulates an even ink-flow to the last 

rop. 

The new Parker Disappearing Clip grips your 
pocket like a bulldog, but disappears when you 
write. 25c extra on any standard Parker. 

Standard style Parkers, $2, $2.50, $3, $4, $5, $10 
and up, according to size and decoration. 


PARKER JACK-KNIFE SAFETY PEN 


is the handiest pen yet. Small sizes to fit any 
pocket. Won't leak in any position. $2.50, $3, 
$4, $5 and up. 

The dealer sells Parkers on trial. If you’re not 
absolutely satisfied he'll refund within 10 days of 





Altraction. Capillary Attraction is the same force § 


Leak? No. “Sweat”? No. 


No, 14 
ack Knife 
Sa fety. 
Sterling 
Silver #5. 
Gola Plate 
86 


No, 51 
A great fa- 













catalog. 


drug or department store today. 


Fountain 


purchase. If he doesn’t keep Parkers, write us for vorite, plain barrel. gold 


Examine Parker Pens at your regular stationery, jn gold and engraving, 


Parker Pen Co., 60 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


PARKER 
rerke i 


=| FOUNTAIN PEN 


with beauti- bands with 
fulornament space for 








silver, Price 
Price $3.50 



































VIGOROUS HEALTH depends on 
DEEP BREATHING 


If you are weak, anaemic, always 
tired, you are probably sta rving 
— starving for oxygen. D. O. 
Harrell, M. D., says that not one 
man or woman in twenty breathes 
deeply enough, which means that 
the system is clogged with 
poisonous matter which the lungs 
have not been able to remove 
from the blood. 


LEARN TO BREATHE RIGHT 


Send for my 64- ~page book on 
“Deep Breathing.” It covers the 
whole standpoint, in everyday, 
easily. understood. language. t 
contains simple breathing exer- 
cises, explained with diagrams, which will increase 
your lung capacity in a week. 

The most widely read book on this subject that 
has ever been printed. Dr. Harrell calls it “The 
Key to Constitutional Strength.” Send toc, coin 
or stamps, for a copy by mail, postpaid. 


PAUL von BOECKMANN, R.S. 
1355 Terminal Building, 103 Park Avenue New York 














7“@ ELECTRIC 
FLOOR LAMP 


Portable—Adjustable—Flexible Arm 


Place the Kinney Lamp beside you 
+ wherever you wish to read, write, 
or sew. Easily adjusted. Con- 
venient for the Musician. Indis- 
pensable to the Home. 


Finished in Brush Brass or Verd 
Green. Complete as shown. Ex- 
pressed to you for $6.25. West 
of Mississippi $7.00. 


KINNEY MFG. CO. 


41,1 Frankfort Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PRICES TO DEALERS UPON APPLICATION 
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Water Power 
Bonds 


Netting 6% 


Secured by First Mortgage 
upon a recently completed 
modern hydro-electric 
power plant now in suc- 
cessful operation in Mich- 
igan. The property rep- 
resents an actual cash in- 
vestment of twice the 
outstanding bonds. The 
Company supplies power 
to neighboring towns and 
industries as well as to one 
of the richest iron ore pro- 
ducing districts in the 
United States. Present long- 
time contracts provide net 
earnings largely in ex- 
cess of principal and in- 
terest requirements of 
this bond issue. On the 
basis offered we consider 
these bonds an_ unusually 
desirable investment. 


Ask for Circular No. 764 R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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VIEWS OF THE GENERAL OUTLOOK 


STIMATES of the immediate outlook 

in trade and stock-market quotations 
have been current for several weeks in 
many newspapers and periodicals. While 
none of these from good sources justify the 
pessimism that has prevailed for several 
weeks among speculators and traders on 
the stock exchanges, many observers note 
some recession in business. For example, 
The Wall Street Journal finds no reason to 
doubt that ‘‘general trade is at least less 
buoyant,” while in some directions ‘‘ there 
is an absoiute slowing down.’’ In general, 
the situation is ‘‘irregular and likely to con- 
tinue so until the country can get a better 
line on coming legislation.” Individual 
observers, prominent in the world’s affairs, 
are also less pessimistic than Wall Street 
operators, and some are actually optimistic. 
James J. Hill is quoted as saying he can 
discover ‘‘no falling off in business.”” Judge 
Gary reported the steel business as ‘‘in 
excellent shape.” Otto H. Kahn, in a 
eablegram from London, was made to say 
this country was on the verge of an era 
of great prosperity. General belief, how- 
ever, as summed up in The Wall Street 
Journal, is that ‘‘the tide is receding.’ 
Labor troubles ‘‘are most annoying and un- 
settled,”’ and retail business is ‘‘slack,’’ the 
latter ‘‘probably due in part to the open 
winter,’ much trade having been ‘‘abso- 
lutely lost for the season.”’ 

On the other hand, Bradstreet’s makes re- 
port of January bank clearings as showing 
‘*a noteworthy degree of expansion.’’ The 
aggregate for that month was $16,063,010,- 
320, which was ‘‘one of the very largest to- 
tals ever recorded.” In three other months 
only has this total ever been eclipsed. One 
of these was January, 1911, another was 
October, 1912, and a third January, 1906. 
The high total for January of this year 
occurred ‘‘notwithstanding very light deal- 
ings in speculative markets;’’ which indi- 
cates the substantial-character of the eco- 
nomic factors at work.’’ Every section of 
the country, except New England, contrib- 
uted to the increase. Philadelphia sur- 
passed its highest previous record point, and 
Baltimore, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Louisville, Indianapolis, and Richmond 
“set up unprecedented records.” The 
report of failures for January also made a 
favorable showing. While the number was 
still very large, there was improvement in 
the amount of liabilities. 

From Chicago favorable reports are made 
in The Investor's Magazine, the February 
number of which declares that ‘‘in both 
finance and commerce there is marked 
betterment over the conditions of one 
month ago.” Investments meanwhile has 
an article by James H. Brookmire, discuss- 
ing the decline in bond prices in relation 
to a panic in which he declares that ‘‘ credit 
conditions in this country are fundamen- 
tally sound.’”’ There is nowhere apparent 
industrial expansion, and mercantile con- 
ditions are ‘‘unusually healthy.” He 
believes these conditions, combined with 
the fine crops, ‘‘guarantee a fair degree of 
prosperity, in spite of war and social un- 
rest,” and looks forward to a Gontinuance 
of good business through 1913. Under 





existing political conditions, there is no 
likelihood, he says, of ‘‘an unhealthy boom 
in trade, or over speculation in securities.” 
Other observers believe that existing polit- 
ical conditions, and notably the downward 
revision of the tariff now regarded as 
certain to take place during the summer, 
have already exercised, and will continue 
to exercise, a good influence on the tend- 
ency, so active last fall, to precipitate an 
ill-timed boom. 

The editor of Investments, Franklin 
Escher, in his leading editorial article, in- 
timates that the present is a period when 
may be heard ‘‘the knock of opportunity.” 
In spite of a change in the Administration, 
the anxieties of business, uncertainty as to 
the tariff, and the investigations taking 
place, he believes this to be a time for 
“‘keeping. one’s eyes open for attractive 
investment opportunities.” The time to 
buy things always is when other men are 
particularly anxious to sell. On the ex- 
changes are now ‘‘a lot of good bargains,” 
altho it is possible to buy the wrong things. 
Mr. Escher would ‘‘ keep away from stocks 
which have enjoyed the protection of the 
high tariff, no matter how much their 
prices may have fallen.”” He would also 
be shy of the so-called ‘‘merger stocks,’’— 
that is, stocks likely to be affected by Gov- 
ernment suits. He would have no hesita- 
tion, however, in buying the shares of the 
standard rails. While there may be much 
further talk about regulation and valua- 
tions, the present prices have taken full 
account of all those things. The standard 
rails will ‘‘earn and pay their present 
dividends for a good while to come.” 


THE DISSOLUTION OF U. P. AND 
Ss. P. 


On February 6, under the approval of 
Attorney-General Wickersham, an agree- 
ment was arrived at by the Union and 
Southern Pacific Boards as to the dissolu- 
tion of these two ‘‘Harriman Pacifics,” as 
ealled for under the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Several plans for the dissolution had for 
some weeks been under consideration. At 
one time it was believed that the Union 
Pacific directors preferred a plan by 
which the road’s holdings of Southern 
Pacific stock, amounting to $126,650,000, 
would be distributed gratis to its own stock- 
holders. Another plan provided for a dis- 
tribution of this stock in part to Union 
Pacific stockholders and in part to Southern 
Pacific stockholders. The agreement of 
February 6 promises to be the one which 
finally will go into effect. It remained, 
however, for the United States District 
Court, sitting at Salt Lake City, to act 
definitely in approval of it. 

Under this plan, the Southern Pacific 
stock owned by the Union Pacific will be 
offered to stockholders of both companies 
at par, Southern Pacific stockholders being 
entitled to purchase one share of this stock 
for every three shares of Southern Pacific 
now held by them, and Union Pacific 
stockholders one share for every four shares 
of Union Pacific they now hold, the pre- 
ferred Union Pacific stock sharing equally 
with the common. March 21 is named as 
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the date on which payments for the stock 
will begin. Payments are to be made in 
four instalments, separated by an interval 
of three months each, but stockholders 
«who may desire to pay the entire sum on 
March 21 will have the privilege of doing 
so. Purchase of this stock at par will 
mean that a purchaser really pays only 
$98.58 per share, because on April 1 there 
will be due him a quarterly dividend. In- 
asmuch as the amount of stock to be thrown 
upon the market is so large, a syndicate 
will be formed to underwrite it. In this 
way, its sale would be distributed over a 
considerable period and the market thus 
saved from having a large amount of South- 
ern Pacific stock suddenly thrust upon it 
with disastrous effects. The syndicate 
will secure to the Union Pacific eventually 
an actual sale of all the stock, inasmuch as 
such amounts as Union Pacific stockhold- 
| ers may not elect to take will be retained 
and disposed of later by the syndicate 
under its contract with the railroad. 
Under the plan now agreed upon, Union 
Pacific will purchase from the Southern 
Pacific its Central Pacific line, the railway 
by which the Union Pacific reaches San 
Francisco from Ogden, Utah. The Central 
Pacific is vital to the Union Pacific sys- 
tem. The sum named as that which the 
Union Pacific will pay for it is $104,500,- 
000 in cash. This cash will be obtained by 
the Union Pacific from the sale of the $126,- 
650,000 of Southern Pacific stock. It was 
necessary to adopt this method of actual 
cash sale and cash payment because of a 
discovery that the laws of Kentucky, under 
which the Southern Pacific is chartered, 
prevent it from accepting its own stock 
in payment for the Central Pacific. t 
Stockholders in the two Harriman roads 
will derive from this arrangement some 
advantages, altho these are smaller than 
was at one time anticipated. They will be 
able to purchase Southern Pacific stock at 
a price several points under its current 
market price—that is, allowing for the 
dividend due on April 1, they will obtain 
it for $98.58 per share. In the open mar- 
ket the stock has been selling several 
points higher. During January it hovered 
around 105. In April of last year it was 
115. The dividend rate is 6 per cent. 
Stockholders not wishing to purchase any 
of the Southern Pacific stock may secure 
something to the good by selling their 
“rights” to subscribe. Union Pacific 
stockholders should be benefited in other 
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Dependable Investment Service 


The following is quoted from our 40 page 
booklet, ‘‘The Most Satisfactory Bonds,”’ 
mailed postpaid to Investors on application. 


The business of dealing in public service corporation bonds is pre-eminently a 
business requiring sound judgment, expert knowledge and ripe experience. The 
venturesome, the superficial, the inexperienced, or those who, for the sake of 
large profits, are willing to take chances, are foredoomed to failure if they essay 
the difficult pursuit of investment banking. Sooner or later they and their clients 
are bound to suffer through purchases of unsound securities. Only through long 
and successful experience comes that knowledge which enables the banker to con- 
fine his purchases of public service corporation bonds to issues, the safety and 
stability of which are not open to question. 


«) 
» The lost Satefctry Bonds 


‘THE TRICITY RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY. 











MW. Halery 8 Or 2 
‘THE TRICITY RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Reduced Facsimile of Open Booklet 
“The Most Satisfactory Bonds” 




















N: W. Halsey & Co. do not handle construction or promotion propositions. The 
securities of those companies only which have demonstrated their earning capacity 
by successful operation, for a substantial period of time, are considered. ‘The house 
of N. W. Halsey & Co. offers to its clientele only those bonds which it has pur- 
chased outright; in which, in other words, it has been willing to place its own 
money; what is more important, it offers only those bonds which it regards worthy 
of carrying its recommendation. ‘The house uses the utmost care in the selection 
of the public utility bonds it deals in. It sets a high standard and probably not 
over one per cent. of the issues submitted to it meets its requirements, 


Address nearest office for Booklet, D-79. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
49 Wall St. last oye ee rn. La Salle and Adams Sts. 424 California St. 
LONDON GENEVA 

Morton Otis, Agt. Switzerland 








ways. Their company will now own the 





Central Pacific road, instead of operating 
it under an arrangement with other own- 
ers. The Union Pacific will also acquire, 
over and above the amount paid out for 
the Central Pacific, a sum in excess of 
$20,000,000 with which to retire Central 
Pacific bonds or improve its own roadbed 
‘and equipment or make a cash distribution. 
In any case Union Pacific stockholders 
should find themselves benefited. 


BONDS FOR SMALL INVESTORS 


In the list of railway and industrial bonds 
now issued in denominations of $100 and 
upward are many that are legal for savings- 
banks in New York and Massachusetts. 
For the most part they yield the investor 
more than the interest paid by savings- 
banks. Following are some of the bonds 
of which this is true, with the recent prices 


































Equal Security and 
Equal Personal Attention 


Do you have the mistaken impression that the 
man with $500 or $1,000 is at a disadvantage in 
selecting good bonds? Do you know that all 
bonds of any one issue have exactly the same 
fa of security, and that each bond, irre- 
tive of its denomination, is surrounded by 

the e same safeguards? Do you appreciate also 
that the modern investment banking organiza- 
tion gives equally careful attention to each 
investor, whether the funds amount to five hun- 
dred, one thousand, or several thousand dollars? 
This leads us to ‘suggest that you send for 


Established Security 
Satisfactory Income 


We recommend as worthy of the investor’s most 
careful consideration a first lien bond on eight sea- 
soned gas and electric properties in the M iddle West. 


FEATURES OF STRENGTH 


1, Replacement value, as appraised | eminent 
a ineers, greatly in excess of total bonded 
btedness. 


2. meiibiaiees extending well beyond matur- 
ity of bonds. 


Net Farnings equal to about three times total 
interest charges. 





bins vb bebin stamecaee , Pee rast dt ” 
Oircular 141-L, sent on request 
P.W.BROOKS&CO. ||||| Spencer Trask & Co. 
115 Broadway, New York 


43 Rinheune a New York 
ALBANY 






Boston Phila. 





BOSTON CHICAGO 


























Attractive 


Investment 
An Additional Issuance 


of exceptionally well-secured 
and seasoned public utility 
bonds, brought out foracquisi- 
tions and extensions, is pend- 
ing. Details and definite 
information available on 
request. 


Listed on Several Exchanges :— 


The bondsare listed on several 
exchanges. Round blocks of 
the issue have been purchased 
from us by prominent invest- 
ment bankersin different cities 
and distributed by them to 
their clients. 


Broad Market Established :— 


Thus, a broad market is estab- 
lished in addition to our own, 
through stock exchanges and 
bond houses of character 
and reliability. This feature 
is recognized by financial 
authorities as an _ efficient 
means of safeguarding the 
interests of bondholders. 


Equity and Income Yield :— 

The market value’ of listed 
stocks juniorin security to the 
bonds largely exceeds the en- 
tire bonded debt. The man- 
agement is competent and 
aggressive, and the company 
serves a remarkably prosper- 
ous and growing community. 
The bonds yield about 5.20% 
per annum. 


Circular No. 305, giving full 
particulars regarding this in- 
vestment, mailed on appli- 
cation. Address 


J.S.& W.S. KUHN, Inc. 
345 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


me Aa ~~ oe 
delphia—Real Estate Trust 
New York - 37 Wall Street 
Boston— Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc. 
London, Eng.—J. S. & W. S. Kuhn 
(European Agency), Ltd. 
Pinners Hall Austin Friars 
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For 36 “bev we have been paying our customers 

the highest returns consistent with conservative 
of, methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and w 
(}} which we can recommend after the most Frectie 4 
personal in’ on. Please ask for Loan List No. 717 


$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saviny investors. 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 











True Investment 


Insist on safety, reasonable 
market and fair income, such 
as can be obtained in solid mort- 
gage bonds on good properties. 
Remember that every chance 
for large profit is balanced by 
an equal chance for large loss: 
My business is that of a 
consulting broker, with 
nothing to sell but service. 
Correspondence invited 


C. M. KEYS 

















i——— 35 Nassau Street, New York ———'] 
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prices: 
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To this list may be added some of the 
bonds of New York City, also legal for 
savings-banks, and issued in denominations 
of $100 and upward. At present prices 
they net the investor about 4.20 or 4.25. 
These facts are slowly becoming known to 
savings-bank depositors, some of whom 
have already improved their opportunities 
to increase their incomes by buying these 
bonds. It is believed that all this should 
be taken into account in any comparisons 
now made of the volume of savings-bank 
deposits with those of earlier years. Re- 
cent statements that deposits did not 
materially increase in 1912 attributed 
the fact mainly to the high cost of liv- 
ing. That in part no doubt was the cause, 
but an additional cause has been the op- 
portunity depositors have had to invest 
their money in savings-bank bonds, and 
thus to get larger returns. It is no 
doubt also true that depositors have im- 
proved their opportunities to buy railroad 
and industrial stocks in ‘‘odd lots.”” From 
railway stocks of the highest class even 
better returns may be secured than from 
bonds. Such standard rails, as Great 
Northern, Atchison, Northern Pacific, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Hudson, and 
Louisville and Nashville net the investor 
from 114 to 1 per cent. more than bonds do. 

“‘A heavy reinvestment in short-term 
obligations and new bonds’’ is reported by 
The Financial World. Inspite of the liberal 
issues already announced this year, the mar- 
ket tone for them remains good. The con- 
vertible bonds recently announced by the 
St. Paul and Baltimore and Ohio railways 
are reported to have been received ‘‘with 
lt is believed that this 
favorable reception will result in further 
financing by the same method on the part 
of other roads. Several of these recent 
issues have been available at par to holders 
of stock in the roads. Here is another ad- 
vantage that comes now and then to in- 
vestors in standard rails—even to buyers of 
odd lots. A person now having, say, ten 
shares of Great Northern Preferred is 
getting for $100 one share of this stock. 
the market price of which is now about 
128, and last year was as high as 143. As 
the stock pays 7 per cent., he thus makes 
an excellent investment. 


MR. HILL’S FOUR PET FARMS 


That James J. Hill, the ‘‘empire builder” 
of the Northwest, has much practical 
knowledge of farming has long been obvi- 
ous to everyone who reads his speeches or 
newspaper interviews with him, or who 
has had the good fortune to read his nota- 
ble book, ‘‘Highways of Progress.” It 
appears now from an article in the New 
York Times’s new weekly paper, entitled 
The Annalist, an excellent and handsomely 
printed weekly newspaper devoted to 
finance, that Mr. Hill has four farms. 
While this statement in a measure is a 
straining of the facts, it is not altogether 
untrue. One of these farms lies a few 
miles outside of St. Paul, and there Mr. 
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ABOUT -: 
ODD LOTS 
No. 33. 
HERE are many so-called securities 


which are easy enough to buy bu: 
difficult or impossible to sell. 


The sr-urities listed on the New Yori 
Stock Exchange, however, are as easi!\ 
sold as bought. 


And Odd Lots of these securities a: 
as easily bought and sold as 100 shar: 
lots. 


Send for Booklet 5 A—“‘ Odd Lot Investment” 


jJohnMuir&(o 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
of Stock 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY 


Uptown Office—42d Street and Broadway 
NEW YORK 











LISTED STOCKS| 


Yield from 1% to 5% Less Than 


Unlisted stocks of equal intrinsic merit, in many 
instances quoted daily and huving un active market. 


Our Circular No. 32 (mailed free upon uest) 
gives tangible reasons why Unlisted stocks should 
appeal to the investor. 


HARVEY A. WILLIS & CO. 
(Established 1901) 
32 BROADWAY .NEW YORK 








The Standard Dictionary shows all the vari- 
ous shades of meaning of words, and contains 
“all the living words in the English language.” 











a 
A PROMINENT FINANCIER 
ON MUNICIPAL BONDS 


**Municipal obligations are now very 
popular, and, as a class, are of the 
best investments in the market.” 


Mr. D. R. Forgan, President of the 
National City Bank of Chicago, 
makes this statement in the Tribune 
of January 19th. He thus approves 


American Municipal Bonds 


as do the prominent men of finance all 
over the country. The reasons for their 
approval are fully set forth in our ‘‘Book 
on Bonds,’’ gladly sent on request. 


The following securities are submitted all 
‘ for your consideration. 


100,000 Johnson Co. Neb. Drainage 6’s netting 5.25 
50,000 Lincoln Co. Miss. R-D. 544 “ 5.00 
25,000 Calvert, Texas, Water - 5’s 5.00 
40,000 Fort Lauderdale, Fla. - 6's 5.50 
30,000 Chatham, Va. - - - 544 5.20 
12,000 Pilot Rock, Ore. - - 6's 6.00 


Please write to us for further information re- 
garding the above bonds. 


ULEN AND COMPANY 
First National Bank Bldg., dl 
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Hill ‘lives for a time each year.” Fine 
cattle may be seen there, and “‘everything 
that a real farmer points to with pride.” 
Mr. IJill’s seeond farm is described as ‘‘the 
extensive greenhouses back of his Summit 
Avenue residence” in St. Paul. Only a 
short time ago a party of bankers and 
business men assembled in’ these green- 
houses, and Mr. Hill exhibited to them 
“more than 200 plots, each made up of 
dirt »rought down from Minnesota and 


‘Nort: Dakota, and chemically analyzed.” 


In « tail the writer says further of the 
gree 1ouse farm: 


“Fore they saw wheat growing on soil 
as it vas taken from the farm, on the same 
soil ; -ovided with nitrogen when chemical 
anal. sis showed that it needed nitrogen, 

potash when it showed the need of 

and with phosphorus when the need 
»sphorus was found. Here they saw 
planted in“every instance on the 

day at the same hour, small and 

y on the original soil and tall and 

on the treated plots, and here they 

old by Mr. Hill that his experiment, 

to « ‘ry out which he had brought into 
St. ‘aul a train of twelve cars of dirt, all 
sack 1 and marked, showed that the great 
soil 1 ced of the Northwest is phosphorus.”’ 


Viiat is called Mr. Hill’s third farm is 
a bie affair “‘divided into widely separated 
unit. which are only ten acres or less in 
size, and widely scattered along the line.” 
This is a reference to the experimental 
farms of the Great Northern road, where, 
under scientific treatment, Mr. Hill has 
been able to produce grain in amounts of 
30, 35, and even 40 bushels to the acre, on 
farms where former owners, following old- 
fashioned methods, sometimes produced 
only 15 and thought they were doing par- 
ticularly well if they produced 20. The 
fourth of Mr. Hill’s farms is the largest 
of all: 

“The fourth farm in which Mr. Hill is 
interested stretches from Minneapolis 
straight through to the Idaho line, and be- 
yond into Washington. Everything agri- 
cultural that goes on in this vast country 
is known to Mr. Hill shortly after it has 
happened, and sometimes se it has 
happened. All the country that lies tribu- 
tary to the Great Northern rails is to him 
but a great farm in which he is deeply 
interested.” 


STOCK IN EXPRESS COMPANIES 


The success already assured for the 
parcel-post system has resulted in material 
declines in the market prices of standard 
express company stocks. It is now believed 
that the parcel post will increase in popu- 
larity for some time to come, and all this 
means loss in revenue for express companies. 
The declines in prices have established new 
low records for these stocks. At the same 
time, there has been no active liquidation, 
holders being able and willing to retain 
their stocks. Nor has there been much 
disposition to invest in these stocks. Hold- 
ers seeking to sell have found small demand. 
The largest of the ‘‘odd-lot” houses, in a 
circular, notes that the idea is gaining a 
foothold that the transportation business 
of these companies is by no means to be 
annihilated by the competition offered by 
the parcel post. Immense equities are 
possest by the companies. Moreover, they 
have sources of income in several lines of 
activity quite distinct from the express 
business proper. 

in the fiscal year ending in June, 1912, 
about 55 per cent. of the net returns of the 
five principal companies came from non- 
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The Investment With 
Multiple Safeguards 


No. 2—Margin of Security 
JN THE selection of an investment, the fundamental consid- 
eration should not be “‘Is it safe enough?’’—but ‘‘Does it 
possess every possible element of safety that can be devised?’’ 


The very nature of the First Mortgage Real Estate Bond provides 
an opportunity for the exercise of more and greater pr tions, without L ‘ 
the tnterest yield, than many other forms of securities. 
For instance, in the 6% to 6% First Mortgage bonds, owned and offered by 
us, the conservatively estimated value of the improved, income-earning, centrally 
located Chicago real estate, upon which the security is a direct first lien, és mever 
less than double the total amount of the bond issue. This large margin of safety is 
constantly increased by the fact that the bonds mature serially in from two to 
fifteen years without any release of the original security. -~ 


First Mortgage Bonds— 5% to 6% 


After the margin of security has been } either of principal or interest, on any 
satisfactorily decided, equalcareisex- security purchased from us. 
= in determining each ef the may We give r mabieqcsuransee! eon 
oe a vertibility through our custom of re- 
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: The strongest evidence of the wisdom purchasing securities from our clients, 
of this policy is the fact that i 
n 


when requested, at par and accrued in- 
thirty-one years in which we have terest, less a net ban 6 charge of 1%. 


engaged in handling this class of in- These bonds are legal investments 
vestments exclusively, not one of our for National Banksand for State Banks 
clients has ever lost @ single dollar, in Illinois and other states. 


“THE INVESTORS MAGAZINE,” asemi-monthly publication, together with 
literature of upusual value to every careful investor, will be mailed on request. 


A list of carefully selected issues bas been pre; Write 
for Circular No 2473 — 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE»* BOND BANKERS 


ESTABLIS: 
STRAUS BUILDING ONE WALL STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


INNA 


UL TT 


HUMANA CR 





























Send for our circular showing an inves- oO Per Annum with 
tor some of the desirable features of 6 
oO 


e Participation in 
Convertible Bonds Excess Earnings 


pene REAL ESTATE TITLE. BONDS 


Low Prices Secured by highly improved property 

shah tine witein ite in retail business district attle. 

e Denominations of $100 to $1000. 
Attractive Income Write for latest circular, No. 12D 


describing this attractive offering. 


Davies, Thompson & Co. |/|| AMERICAN CITIES REALTY CORPORATION 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 312-16 Leary Bldg. 
30 Pine Street, New York Seattle, Washingtun 



































Be 
Approved by the Directors of 315 Banks 


Over 300 Banks have invested over $50,000,000 with us in the past ten years 
without the loss of a cent of principal or interest. You now can enjoy the 
same income and security as the banks because 


5% M.C. Collateral Trust Certificates 


are now issued in $100 denominations—maturity is optional. Security is safest and 
most liquid known—threefold in strength with a million dollar guarantee. If interested 
in a short term 5% investment— 


Capital $1,000,000 Write for Booklet and Free Monthly Magazine, ‘‘Working Dollars” 
Manufacturers Commercial Company, ° 297% Broadway, New York City 
a TE SR 


Telephone Bonds 


Deservedly popular are the bonds of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
and its subsidiaries. The steadily increasing margin of security for principal and 
interest places these bonds foremost among public service securities. In addition 
each bond is backed morally and tnencially yy the parent Bell Company. Write 
for booklet D, “Diversified Tnvestments,” escribing telephone bonds that pay 5%. 


George H. Burr & Company 


14 Wall St., New York Rookery Bidg., Chicago 

















Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco 














Investment Service 


The safe and profitable investment 
of your money is a most important 
matter. Money is too valuable to risk 
in unsound investment. No securities 
should be considered that do not pos- 
sess the fundamental quality of safety. 


The Bond Department of this com- 
pany will be glad to give suggestions 
and advice regarding investments, and 
you are cordially invited to make use 
of this service. At the present time 
we have a selected list of railroad, pub- 
lic utility, and industrial bonds yielding 
from 5% to 6% which we recommend 
for conservative investment, particulars 
concerning which we will be glad to 
send on request. 


Ask for Circular V-244. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


28 Nassau Street 


Capital and Surplus, - - $30,000,000 
Deposits, - - - - - 168,000,000 




















First Mortgage Bonds 


of a public utility cagmpany hay- 
ing annual net earnings of over 
$600,000 or more than twice total 
interest charges. Price to yield 


5.44% 


Full information contained in 
Circular No. J-25 sent on request. 


White, Weld & Co. 


The Rookery 
Chicago 


14 Wall St. 111 Devonshire St. 
New York Boston 























The most costly furniture in a library can 
never compensate for the adsence of a Standard 
Dictionary. 


Safeguard Your Money 


You deposit your money witha bank known 
to you for solidity and conservatism. Do you 
use the same judgment in making permanent 
investments—buying bonds? 





Commercial Banking is specialized work— 
requires experience and expert knowledge. 
Investment Banking is even more intricate— 
requires knowledge of values, laws, conditions; 
information gained by many years’ experience. 


The many millions of high class bonds sold 
yearly by us to thousands of cautious investors 
is the result of twenty-five years of aggressive 
business; confidence in our judgment and abili- 
ty to select good securities at proper values. 
A convertible market is assured you through 
our large distributing organization. 


We own fifty different issues of bonds for 
your selection, including: 
YIELDING 
Municipal Bonds of Large Cities 414% to 4.75% 
CountyBonds . . . . . . 4%% to 4.75% 
District Bonds (School, Road, Drainage) 4.60% to 5.50% 


First Mortgage Railroad Bonds. 5% to 5.40% 
Public Utility Bonds . . . . 5% to 5.60% 


Other well-secured First Mortgage 
Bonds ... .. . 54% to6% 


Address nearest office, Department F 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


33 Wall Street 
New York 


408 Olive Street 111 W. Monroe St. 
St. Louis Chicago 
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transportation activities. One of the com- 
panies that has been paying 12 per cent. 
interest derived last year more than that 
amount from what were called ‘‘ financial 
earnings and other income.’”’ The writer 
of the circular believes, with respect to at 
least one company, that ‘‘there could be a 
considerable actual loss from transportation 
operations without endangering the present 
rate.” Following are data compiled by 
this writer affecting three of the largest 
companies: 


American Adams Wells Fargo 
High prices.... 320 (in 330 (in 670 (in 
1910) 1907) 1909, incl 
300% div.) 
Recent low.... 160 140 110 
Last price..... 166 150 112% 
Est. boox value 219 225 125 
Dividend..... 12% 12% 10% 
Invstmt. yield. 7.23% 8.00% 8.88% 
Earned 1911-12 15.85% 15.64% 14.36% 
Erngs. yield... 9.75% 10.43% 13.05% 


The Financial World reports the express 
companies as having declared that their 
loss in business thus far has been com- 
paratively small—at the maximum not 
more than 25*per cent.—and that this has 
been more than made up through an in- 
crease in shipments of bulkier parcels. In 
spite of these statements persons having 
express stocks ‘‘are selling at prices lower 
than they have ever seen.” 


STOCKHOLDERS IN CORPORA- 
TIONS 


With the turn of the year, The Journal 
of Commerce continued its good work) 
of compiling lists of stockholders in rail- 
way and industrial corporations. In a 
table it compared the number of these 
stockholders in 1912 with those in 1911. 
In the case of most corporations there had 
been an increase. Following are some of 
the more important corporations included 
in the showing: 

No. Stockholders 
Railroads 1912 1911 








bl Re RS EP 6 Se ee 794 . 771 
M. K. & Texas R. R. Co... 1,707 1,613 
M. K. & Texas R. R. pfd....... 2,041 1,999 
N. Y., Ont. & West. com........ 3,816 3,496 
Reading Co. com............... 2,198 2,499 
Reading Co. Ist pfd............ 2,306 2,306 
Reading Co. 2d pfd............. 1,363 1,391 
Industrials: 
Am. Car & Found. com......... 3,055 2,977 
Am. Car & Found. pfd......... 6,619 6,928 
Am. Sugar Refin. com.......... 8,786 9,052 
Am. Sugar Refin. pfd........... 11,013 10,659 
Bethlehem Steel com........... 790 680 
Bethlehem Steel pfd............ 750 690 
Lackawanna Steel.. : 802 833 
National Lead... .. scis'es Gee 2,477 
National Lead pfd.............. 4,829 4,804 
LT SE 6) ss ree ae 12,052 11,722 
Republic Iron & Stecl........... 1,443 1,253 
Rep. Iron & Steel pfd........... 3,250 3,130 
R. J. Reynolds Toba............ 597 74 
J. S. Steel com. and pfd........ 104,314 98,585 
Western Un. Tel................ 12,308 12,461 


THE CAPITALIZATION OF SIX 
GREAT RAILWAY SYSTEMS 


Six of the leading railway systems that 
connect Eastern roads with the Pacific are 
the Atchison, Burlington, Chicago & North- 
western, Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. A 
writer in The Wall Street Journal has eom- 
piled an interesting comparative statement 
as to the capitalization per mile, respec- 
tively, of these great systems. It finds 
that, after taking account of investment 
securities, the Atchison and Northern 
Pacific have the heaviest capitalization. 
The average capitalization for all six on 
June 30, 1912, was $58,198 per mile. All 
the six have in their treasuries securities 
of other companies held for investment. 
With these deducted, the average capital- 
ization would be brought down to $46,771. 





Following is the table given by the writer 


February 22, 1918 








How to Select Investments 


It is quite reasonable to suppose 
that the great financial institutions 
of the country are the most carefu/ 
and judicious purchasers of bonds 
and mortgages. If this is true, it 
is obvious that securities selecte:i 
by such buyers must possess al! 
the qualifications necessary fo: 
the correct disposal of funds. 


We have a number of bonds, yield 
ing as high as 5.40%, which hav: 
been purchased by many of th: 
most important banks, insuranc: 
companies andtrusteesand which 
we feel, are suited to conservativ 
private investors. 


These bonds are included in our 
Circular No. 73, which will be 
sent on request. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 
149 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Boston London 


Chicago 



























arm Mortgages 


Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted free. Send for descriptive pamphlet 
““a’’ and listof offerings. Large or small 
amounts furnished. Highest references. 
Established 1883. Clients in 32 States. 


E.J. Lander & Co. Grand forks ND 
Double Your Income 


You can invest in securities ‘ssued by the 
great industrial concerns in Youngstown, the 
most prosperous and third largest manufac- 
turing city of Ohio, whose financial position even 
during the last panic wasimpregnable. Season 
Securities in units of $100.00. At current prices they 
return almost 7%. Full information will be sent on request, 
**COMPOUND INVESTMENT” 
(Trade Mark) 
is our original plan for investing on partial payments 
and returns almost double the ordinary savings 
income. Write for copyrighted literature. 
The pony Guarantee & Trust Company 
Capital and Surplus $400,000.00 Youngstown, Ohio 





















FARM MORTGAGES 
bought by big corporations 


The get-rich-quick things are bought 
by individuals as a rule. The big Sav- 
ings Banks, Insurance Companies, 
Trust Companies and estates buy in- 
vestments of less startling income. 
Our business is with those latter con- 
cerns. We sell them First Mortgages 
on producing Illinois farm lands. This 
is a form of investment which is recog- 
nized as safe, sound and conservative. 
Individual investors are now buying 
them. Each mortgage is a separate 
loan on definite property owned by a 
responsible person known to us. 

We have been in the mortgage busi- 
ness more than fifty years and offer 
investors the benefit of our experience 
in selecting investments. We have 
negotiated these mortgages with our 
own money and recommend them 
both for security and income. 


We shall be glad to correspond with 
individual investors and shall endeavor 
to submit lists of investments suited 
to their needs. Write today for List 
No. 2/5. 


A. G. DANFORTH & CO., Banners 








Founded A.D.1858, Washington, I!i. 
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The United States \¥ 
Government 
Approves 


such securities as we offer you. 


They, in addition to Government 
ind State Bonds, are the only forms 
of securities accepted by the Govern- 
ment as surety for Postal Savings 
Bank deposits placed with banks. 
No securities could be given a better 
endorsement. 


And our Municipal, County and 
School Bonds are worthy of this en- 
jorsement, combining, as they do, a 
zood interest yield with unexcelled 
security. 

Weare at present offering 30 issues 
of such bonds, yielding from 44%4% 
to 54% Q%. 

The fact that in the 27 years we 
' have devoted to this particular class 
| of securities no client has ever lost a 
dollar through purchases from us is 
your best assurance of the quality of 
our offerings. 


80% of our securities last year 
were purchased by banks and insur- 
ance companies, 


Send for our descriptive circular 
No. 509 L. 


| ~€{SFEERE SONS} 


(Established 1885) 


Investment Bankers 
First National Bank Bldg. CHICAGO 
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EMERGENCY NOTES 
by Glentworth R. Butler, A.M., M.D. How quick wits 
and deft hands may give aid before the surgeon or phy- 
sician arrives. A household rence 12mo, Cloth, 18 
orizinal illustrations; over 100 p: 50 c’s., ‘postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, *Pubs., NEW YORK 
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“YOUR MONEY:” 
WHEN SHOULD YOU 
INVEST IT? 


This is a problem which confron 
every investor. 


Let us help you decide. 





Take your pencil and mark on the 


+ 
7 





Babson Composite Plot 


the dates of your investments during the past ten years. 
Frankly, have you always chosen the most favorable 
time to buy, the time when fundamental conditions 
. ‘re just right to give you the lowest price and the 
ichest yield? Now instead of looking backward and 
sccing what you ought to have dione, why not look ahead 
end actually do it? Babson’s Composite Plot indicates 
when fundamental conditions are ripe for buying 
stocks and bonds. fore you make your next invest- 
ment, write for a copy of a valuable booklet, explaining 
w cueete to buy, which will be sent gratis to any person 
‘terested in the work of the Babson Organization. 


Address Dept. G-2 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of i:s Class in the U. S. 
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and showing not only the capitalization as 
to bonds and stock, but the investment 
securities owned, the net earnings iad mile, 
the mileage, etc.: 


Atch. Burl. Cc. &N. W. 
*Bonded debt $342,645,015 baat t+ $181, oe 500 


21,956 741 

284 303,230 110, 839, 100 152,512,224 
26,488 12, 215 19, 159 
626,948, "245 310,066, 300 333, * 724 
58,412 34,170 1,900 
540,888 10, 520, 691 15,736/841 

50 977 


, 9 ? 


58,362 33,011 39,923 
Net per mile | 
fiscal year 


3,007 2,496 2,203 

1,488 1,715 1,379 

204 302 183 | 
10,733 9,074 7,960 


Nor. Pacific Gt.North. {St. Paul 


*Bonded debt §$281,598,500§$251,371,409 $383,290,565 

Per mile 46,738 34,112 40,051 

*Capital stock 247, 946, 000 209, 990, 750 4231,977,900 
ile 153 28,4 496 24 229 


529,544, "500 461 362, nd 615,168,465 
87,8 91 62,60 64 280 





* §170,694,270 §165,217,877 +140,038,085 
28,331 22,420 14,633 


59,560 40,188 49,657 | 


Net per mile 
fiscal year 
1912 3,624 3,414 1,903 


2,009 2,308 1,557 | 
Inc.over 1911 239 256 588 | 
Mileage.... 6,025 7,369 9,570 | 


* Outstanding. 

t enies Chicago, Senate & Puget Sound. 

t Does not include $100,000,000 Puget Sound stock, 
all of which is owned by the St. Paul. 

§ Bonded Northern debt of Great Northern and 
Pacific includes joint issue of bonds secured by Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy stock and the total investment 
securities owned by these companies, as shown above, 
include this stock pledged under the bonds. 


Comments are made by the writer as to 
some of the interesting points brought out 
by these figures. For example, a compari- 
son of earnings with capitalization ‘brings 
out the strength of such roads as Burling- 
ton and Great Northern, whose bond and 
stock issues have been kept down to com- 
paratively low figures.” Again, the net 
earnings per mile for the fiscal year 1912 
show that the St. Paul road, including its 
Puget Sound extension, was ‘“‘far behind 
the others.””’ The average net earnings of 
the six roads were $2,773 per mile, while the 
net earnings of the St. Paul were only 
$1,903. This poor showing for the St. 
Paul road was, however, a temporary mat- 
ter—how temporary, may be seen from a 
reference to the earnings per mile for the 
five months succeeding the close of the 
fiscal year 1912,-these five months ending on 
November 30, 1912. For that short period 
St. Paul’s earnings ‘‘were within $350 of 
those of the entire previous year.” 

It remains a fact, however, that the | 
average net earnings per mile of the six | 
roads for the same five months were $1,742, 
while the earnings of St. Paul were only 
$1,557. This fact as to St. Paul is looked 
upon as “‘natural,” because its new Puget 
Sound line “‘has not yet had time to fully 
develop.” The writer, assuming for the 
purpose of instituting a rough compari- 
son, that the ratio of increase in net in- 
come for the first five months of the new 
fiscal year will hold good throughout the 
remainder of that year, finds that the per- 
centage of return on capital in the six 
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New Illustrated 
Booklet Ready 


Write for it to-day 


@ Sending for this Booklet will not 
place you under the slightest obliga- 
tion, but it may be worth a good deal 
of money to you. 


q If you have $100, $500 or $1000 
to invest from time to time where it 
must yield you a fixed, known income, 


you should have this Booklet. 


@ Every investor will find it interest- 
ing—some more than others. The 
conservative investor particularly 


will be interested in this Company's 


% 


GOLD MORTGAGE 
BONDS 


Denominations: $100, $500, $1000 











Protected by Trust Mortgage 
Interest Payable Semi-Annually 


@ Thoroughly secured by the actual 
ownership of millions of dollars’ worth 
of high-class, improved, income-pro- 
ducing cify property—located on Man- 
hattan Island, New York City, the most 
valuable and most productive area of 
its size in the world. 


@ Be sure to ask for Booklet 44 


NEW YORK REALESTATE 
SECURITY CO. 


Assets over $14,000,000 
Capital Stock $3,950,000 


42 Broadway New York 














roads for the entire year would compare 
with the net returns for last year as follows: | 




















Money Safely Invested 


If you seek advice or enlighten- 


ment on investments, you should 
write to a reputable banker. 

When we ourselves have money to 
invest we consult a banker, and this 
is our suggestion to you. 

In the advertising columns of a few 
magazines you will find the announce- 
ments of reputable financial houses. 
Many that do not advertise are 
equally good. 

In this issue we refer you to an- 
nouncements of leading bankers on 
pages from 426 to 431. 


ThefiteraryDigest 











The Globe-Wernicke unit con- 
struction solves the book collect- 
ors’ two chief problems: classi- 
fication of books and their stor- 
age and protection. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


can be purchased unit by unit as the 
library grows. And the unit prin- 
ciple can be utilized in classifying 
books according to authors and topics. 
Book collectors #s well as craftsmen 
accept the Globe--Wernicke as the ° 
ultimate achievement in library furni- 
ture. Made in many styles and 
finishes. Write for catalog. 


Address Dept. V. 


She Globe=Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broad- 
ways Chicago, 231 235 So. Wabash Ave.; Wash- 
ington, 1218-1220 F St., N. W.; Boston, 91-93 
Federal 8t.; Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut 
St.; Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave , E. 









































lf not satistactory, return it. Daus Im- 
proved Tip Top Dnplieator with 
*Dausco’’ Oiled Parchment Back nega- 
tive roll isthe result of 27 years’ ex- 
perience. and is used and endorsed 
by thousands of business houses and 
individuals. 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type= 
written original. Clear, clean, 
perfect. Complete Duplica- 
tor, cap size, price $7.50 less discount 33 1-3 per cent, net 
FELIX P, DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bidg., 111 John St.,N.¥ 





TT OFTEN hap- 
pens that you 
twant something extra 
choice i 

_, Seeds or a special va- 
WF riety of jexetable or a fine Rose which 
MW you noted fast summer, or some unusual 
perennial or garden plant which is not 
kept in stock by the average dealer. If your 
inquiry as to where you Will most likely find 
what ned are Re gee for, be — hw 
thoroughly pos professional or a’ » 

the answer nine times out of ten will be: 


**You Can Get Them at Dreer’s”’ 


The Diamond Jubilee edition of Dreer’s 
Garden Book describes and offers nearly 5000 
species and varieties of Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs, which include really everything worth 
growing in this country. Practical cultural 
notes on flowers and vegetables make this 
book greater value than any half dozen 
books on gardening. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning 
this publication. 


Dreer’s Orehid-Flowered Sweet Peas, with 
immense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 and 
4 blossoms each. Just as easy to grow as 
the common sorts. Our mixture contains 
a full range of colors, 10c per_pkt.—%c 
per oz.—60c per % Jb. Garden Book free 
with each order. é 
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Per cent. Per cent. Per cent 
on Cap. Gain Ind. on Cap. 
Year 1912 5 Mos. Net Bs 


are 5.15 
Burlington............. 7.56 
Chicago & Northwest...5.52 
Northern Pacific....... 6. 
Great Northern........ 8.49 
She PME cpesney as e000 3.83 

The writer admits, however, that it can 
hardly be expected that the high ratio of 
gain in the first five months of the new 
fiscal year will hold out for the entire year, 
“tho continuance of the open winter may 
bring that result about with some roads.” 


A “CREDIT FONCIER” IN ILLINOIS 


An interesting illustration of the move- 
ment now under way for facilitating the 
borrowing of money by farmers at more 
reasonable rates of interest is furnished by 
a trust company at Joliet, Illinois. It was 
modeled after the Crédit Foncier of France, 
and has already done good work in popular- 
izing in Illinois European methods of hand- 
ling farm mortgages. This trust company 
is not, however, a newinstitution. Its his- 
tory harks back to 1836, when a man named 
Woodruff, from Watertown, N. Y., founded 
at Joliet a business which soon grew into a 
bank from which, in successive stages, the 
modern institution with a capital of $200,- 
000 has been evolved. 

It is now about five years since men in- 
terested in this institution began to investi- 
gate in Europe, Asia, and South America 
various mortgage systems in use. Visits 
were also made to every State in the Ameri- 
can Union. After careful study of the in- 
formation thus accumulated, the company 
was organized on its present lines. In 
Illinois the mortgage business was found 
to be in an unorganized state. It was ‘‘car- 
ried on by a very large number of real es- 
tate men, lawyers, and agents, whose 
charges and commissions, legal fees, and cost 
of abstract examinations were sometimes 
burdensome.” While a mortgage might 
be perfectly safe, and usually was, the in- 
terest was not always paid promptly. 
Moreover, the holder could not sell the 
mortgage on short netice. In order to 
eliminate these defects, the Joliet company 
modeled itself after the Crédit Foncier, with 
a few changes suggested by German prac- 
tises. Details of methods employed by the 
company are given as follows: 


‘The company has all of the powers of a 
State bank and trust company, and is un- 
der the supervision and examination of the 
State banking department. Its business 
consists in loaning money on farms and 
homes located within the limits of the State 
of I}linois and obtaining thé money io loan, 
not from deposits, asis done by other banks, 
but by the sale of its mortgage bank bonds 
which are the direct obligation of the com- 
pany, being secured by its entire capital 
and surplus, and which are further secured 
by the deposit of mortgages as collateral 
in Chicago. The company serves the 
farmer and the home owner by loaning on 
the long-time amortization principle, which 
has proven such a tremendous success in 
nearly every civilized country in the world, 
and it also serves the investor by furnishing 
him with all the safety of an old-fash- 
ioned mortgage investment combined with 
the convenience of a modern readily mar- 
ketable bond with interest coupons at- 
tached. 

‘‘In Europe, borrowers are allowed to 
make mortgages running for a — of 
seventy-five years, but subject, however, 
to the amortization principle, and the busi- 
ness has been carried on for one hundred 
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i The New Hybrid African 
} Daisy, with its petals of 
delicate hues and 
deep blac, 
Ey Ee ih 
ap’ ose who ta) 
a \S pride in their gardens. ’ 
[_ It is a flower of distin:t 
———— beauty, yet it requires 10 
particular skill or attention to grow. 
Any climate—any soil, will do. 
We have prepared a quantity of trial pack+'s 


—one will be mailed you upon receipt of tio 
cents in coin or stamps. 


Shobaens Seed: 


**The Most Reliable; Seeds” 
If used iy you this Spring) willl insure you 
success with your garden, 


Our 3913 Catalog is well worth having: « 
copy will be sent you with the trial packet . 

S, as well as a beautiful color plate repro- 
duction of a group of Hybrid African Daisie;. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 


33-H Barclay St., 
New York 








Fairfax Roses 


Grown slowly—never forced—and winter«<1 
out of doors. Fairfax Roses are hardy, 
thrifty plants that will endure extremes of 
climate and produce great quantities of flow- 
ers. Even the one-year plants will bloom 
abundantly for you this year, for they did 
bloom for me last year. 

MY FREE BOOK TELLS 
HOW TO GROW ROSES 

May I send you my_1918 book, “Fairfax 
Roses”? It tells about Roses from the view- 
point of one who lives among them, describes 
128 varieties, and shows you how you can 
have perfect Roses in your own garden. The 
book is waiting for your address. Free. 


W. R. GRAY, Box 56, OAKTON, VA. 




















Running wa water 
when and where you 

Water pumped from nearby stream. pondor spring 
without expeuse of power. Low in cost; high in 
efficiency. Thousands of these FOSTER Hieh 
Duty Ram Pumps now in use 
Write today for all facts. 
POWER SPFCIALTY COMPANY 
2140 Trinity Ridg., N. Y. 








y Saves 80% of FUEL, pe reless 
WORK end WORRY faster, better; keeps food hot 
Stews, Boils 


longer. Roasts, 
riectly. Lining and utensils pure «- 
Praminum—willnot rust, corrode, g 
ess z 


all we claim, money refunded. ¢gqPp REPAID 
Illustrated catslog and easy pay- G trieate pails 
ment plan FRE: pitas ot Rae ee 
The Toledo Cooker Co. agone timecn 

\u248W. BancroftSt. Toledo, 0. ope burner gas of stove. 
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and fifty years by the great European mort- 
gage banks without. the loss of a dollar to an 
investor. ‘ However, the longest loan which 
the company in Joliet will make is for thirty 
years, or less than one-half the length of the 
European loans.” : : 
“The company uses different amortiza- 
tion tables for different-loans, the table 
varying with the rate of interest c 
and the length of time the loan is to run, 
but the underlying principle always re- 
mains the same, and 4s illustrated by the 
cause of a farmer whose credit and the con- 
dition of woes eee make + pos ble 9 ———ae 
him to apply to the company for a loan at a eae: i ° 
ce paratively low rate of Eg re and “gh i. 21 Insure the protection of 
- period of thi years. is loan wi ; 
4 id back to the company by small semi- i ; | | your documents andrecords 
avnual payments, and as it will never have = UPPOSE your office, store or home 
to be renewed but will continue to run until Bodice 3s should be destroyed by fire tomor- 
ti semi-annual payments have cleared row! What would you really lose? 
the farm of debt, the farmer will never be The buildings, stock, equipment, etc., 
c mpelled to pay any renewal commissions, you could readily replace with insurance 
‘will never have to go to the expense of money. But your personal papers—busi- 
bringing down his abstract or having it ness correspondence, important docu- 
examined every few years, as at present, ments, manuscripts, formulz, lists and 
ard will forever be retieved of any anxiety records—the most valuable things of all 
lest he fail to meet the mortgage when due —whose intangible nature doesn’t allow 
and consequently lose the farm. _ It is prac- them to be insured—what of these? 
tically impossible for an honest, industrious Wouldn’t they prove a total loss? 
former to lose his farm under the plan 
o: this company. By paying 7 per ir With a Macey Inter-Inter Safe you can insure the protection of these assets of intangi- 
per annum for thirty years, the farmer wil ble value as surely as any other. For the new Inter-Inter Safe is as nearly fireproof 
i entirely out of debt, without making any as it is possible for humah ingenuity to make it. ‘The combination of hollow steel 
a iditio payments of any kind as the outer walls — with asbestos linings and proper air spaces enclosing rigid non-heat-con- 
7 per cent. covers the payment of principal, ducting receptables for documents or other contents — is in proportion to its weight and 
interest, and the expenses and profits of cost, the strongest, most nearly fireproof arrangement so far devised. It is also proof 
te company. The payments made each against pilfering servants, over-curious employees and ordinary sneak-thieves. No 
vear will always be the same in amount office, store or home—where valuable papers, important documents, silverware, etc., 


ges equal 7 per cent. on the principal are kept is complete without a Macey Inter-Inter Safe. 
ol e .0an. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING MODEST Built to meet your 


ee 
John Moody, whose name is borne by one safe = requir ements 
of the best-known financial periodicals pub- 
lished in America, has just issued a small If you nave ever tried to accommodate your im- You can fill your safe with any of the interchange- 


: portant filing to the rigid drawers of an ordin- _able units that comprise the [nter-Inter line — just 
volume entitled “‘How to Invest Money ary safe ou will not have to be urged to an as you want them. Even then you are not obliged 
Wisely,” in which he deals with invest- og gee of o Inter-Inter Safe. You will so to Lord first fo gee You can shift 
: . 4s . mit its greater convenience—just as you e sections about at will —or substitute new ones 
ments in standard securities. His en- accepted the Macey Sectional - when hs find your needs have 
deavor is not to state general principles, Bookcase and Inter-Inter Filing changed. There is a Macey Inter- 


but conerete facts, and to give a list of arene 2 oe See bookcase MACEY ecaichaee ede. 
desirable securities. His central idea is Think what it means to have your Qnter Inter eations—to satisty only YOU. 
° . ° ° . ’ —inste 0 
diversification—that is, not putting one's chaning, om tna to Stthe sale. SAFE Geen wabahieeorattenton,” Wortier 
eggs in one basket. By ‘‘one basket” he Yet this is what youcan do today. theasking—so write for them NOW. 
means not only stocks or bonds in one cor- 
poration, but in any one kind of corpora- T 
tion—that is, he would not put all his he Macey Company 
money into railroad stocks, nor all into ° 
industrial companies or public service cor- Grand Rapids, 
porations, but divide the amount among 
all three classes, and invest in both stocks 
and bonds Greider’s Fine Catalogue UHR 

His book is divided into three parts, each many pagesof poultry fact dlfirent brenda sinate ‘The Standued Dictoushy ben: yoostved a8 
having several chapters. Part I deals with Sesurs oud Sessions, tow pricsef sock one tans ier kinds oF neey matele-net = eae onpenl- 
* diversifying investments”; Part II, with hatching. ‘A perfect guide to all poultry raisers. Send | tions, governments and educational institutions. 
“investing for profit’; Part III, with B. H. GREIDER, Box 15 Bheems, Pa, 
“elasses of investments.’’ An interesting 


example of the practical nature of the book 


may be found in one of the chapters in B 9 S G ! 
Part II, where an apportionment is made of d 
‘ree sims—$10,000, $25,000, and $50,000 urpees veeds row 
—among stocks an nds, as follows: ey 

“I will now present several plans for HE truth of this famous “slogan” is attested by thousands of 
proper investment diversification, for mod- the most progressive planters throughout the world, who rely 
erate sums, with the same ends in view, viz., year after year upon Burpee’s Seeds as The Best Seeds That Can 
to insure security of principal as a first con- Be Grown! If you are willing to pay a fair price for Quality- 
pines eye Pp ik ype yews Seeds, we shall be pleased to mail, without cost, a copy of Burpee’s 
sideration; and to benefit in the future by Annual for 1913. Long known as “ The Leading American Seed 
possible appreciation of principal and en- Catalog,’ this Bright New Book of 180 pages tells the plain truth 
larged dividend yield. | and is a safe guide to success in the garden. Do you want it? 


‘1. Suggested plan for the investment of . 
$10,000, integrity of principal being the ez-| | If 80, write to-day! Address 
clusive consideration: 

>‘ An investment of this kind might wisely 
be divided between railroad oats, public 





Michigan 

















The Jersey 
for the 


Suburban Home 


A Jersey cow will supply milk, cream 
and butter for a good-sized family. The 
difference between the former payments 
made for those foods and the cash cost 
of production would surprise you. 


Besides, you’a be sure of pure milk, rich 
in the solids that nourish the system 
and replace worn-out tissues. For 
grown-ups or children there is no milk 
to equal that of the Jersey. 


Gentle, healthy and easy to control, the 
Jersey is the ideal cow for the family 
with a limited land area. She represents 
not only the greatest efficiency, but the 

reatest economy as well. Send for 
, Facts. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 


B This Food Carrier 


‘ed the cost of operating large dining rooms 
epee eliminates the. = of ep 4 


and Why 


one Solidly built of 
sawed oak and equi wit 
oll rubber ao wheels. 


es. 
Tables and Tea Wagons for house- 
[> hold use and \~ Dish Carriers 
% for Hotels and Restaurants. Write 
today for full information. 


The BLAKESLEE MFG. CO, 
Dept. G Kansas City, Mo. 


ing 
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utility bonds, and industrial bonds, as fol- 


lows: 


Price of 
Sept 1912 Cost 


at92 $1,840 
at 86 1,720 
at9214 1,850 
at 90 1,800 

1,760 


“The above arrangement would yield 
an income of $410 per year on a net invest- 
ment of $8,970. All of the bonds except 
one have comparatively nearby maturities, 
and, regardless of fluctuations in the general 
market interest rate, should easily enough 
hold their present value, and in time ‘work 
up to par. 

‘*Having made the above selections, the 
investor would still have cash left over of 
$1,030, which could be employed in buying 
another bond of slightly more speculative 
value, if desired, or put into a strong divi- 
dend-paying stock. In any event, if the 
above list were held until maturity there 
would surely be an appreciation in principal 
of $1,030 on the ten bonds listed above, 
and the extra bond or stock purchase could 
be regarded as the investment of a ‘poten- 
tial profit.’ 

“*2. Suggested plan for the investment of 
$25,000, integrity of principal being the 
first consideration, but a desire for a larger 
income yield and fair possibilities of appre- 
ciation also being considered.: 

‘*A sum invested under these conditions 
might wisely be distributed at the present | A 
time, as follows: 


$2,000 re Shrt. Line ref. 4s, due 


Price of 
Sept. 1912 Cost 
at 83 $2,490 
at 95 2,850 


Railroad Bonds 


$3. neo Bae. Pac. stock Gm). 
000 B. & O, stock (6%) 


Railroad Stocks 


$3,000 Nor. Pac. stock (7%). 
3,000 B. & O. stock (6%) 


Public Utility Bonds 


$3,780 


at 126 
at 108 3,240 





Leading Law School 
In Correspondence 
on tae 

92 
ee A the Bar. 
Three Courses: College, 


Post-Graduate and Busi- 
ness Law. Classes begin each month. Send & 
for catalog giving rules for admission to the BSa 
r of the several States. The Greatest Cor- 
Fespondence Law School in the World. 
Chieago Correspondence Sehool of Law 
539 Reaper Block. Chieago 


$3,000 Cal. Gas & EI. ref. 5s, 
due 1937 
3,000 N. Y. Gas & El. H. & P. 
4s, due 1949 


Industrial Bonds 
$3, yr = S. Realty & Imp. 5s, 
$2,700 


at91 2,730 
1 000° Pain. Coal 5s,due 1931 at96 960 





. THE THIRD EARL OF CRAVEN 


Inventor of the 
Finest Smoking Tobacco in the World 


Craven Mixture 


(Made in England) 

What I call the “Arcadia” in 
“My Lady Nicotine”’ is the Craven 
Mixture and no other. 7. ¥. BARRIE 

This famous mixture has the 
largest sale of any high class 
smoking tobacco in the world. 


If your dealer cannot supply you at once, send 
go cents fora 1 oz. or 60 cents for a 307. tin. 
Packed two ways. Loose or. in 
Cartridge form for Baron Pipe Filler. 

U. S. AGENTS OF CARRERAS, Ltd. 
119 West 23d Street New York City 


**Here would be a list with a par value of 
$25,000—costing in all $24,270, and yield- 
ing $1,235 per annum. The list, it will be 
| noted, is well distributed and the issues are 
‘such that the investor could feel entirely 
/secure for an indefinite period. The bond 
|issues would ultimately work to the par 
| values, while he would have a moderate in- 
terest in possible appreciation in the future 
of some of his principal through his hold- 
ings of Northern Pacific and Baltimore and 
Ohio. The remaining balance of $730 
could be put into either a bond with some 
possibilities of appreciation, or invested in 
a few shares of a good railroad or public 
utility stock. 

“‘Probably no more satisfactory scheme 
for the investment of this sum of money 
could be devised for the ordinary investor 
who is dependent on income. 

of 





“*3. Suggested. plan for investment 
$5,000, strength of principal of course being 
a prime consideration, but possible appre- 
ciation also being quite fully considered. 


Price of 
ge 1912 Cost 
at 92 $4,600 


4,250 


Railroad Bonds 
$5,000 B.& O., pie Grete. 
5,000 St. L. 
due 1927 


Railroad Stocks 
$5,000 Nor. Pac. 


. (7%) t128 $6,400 
5,000 Kans. City So. pfd.(4%) 


4 60 3,000 
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A Public Mission— 

A Mission in the Home 
Think of ‘‘Scot-Tissue’’ as 

a safeguard to health in public 


lavatories—a convenience and 
comfort for use in your home. 


p Scot lissueTowels. 


“Use like @ Bloter™ 
are used once, then thrown away. 
That is the insurance against infec- 
tion in public lavatories. 

They are soft, snow-white, and very 
absorbent. Ford mete the face and 
hands they aredelightful. There are 
dozens of other uses for them in 
every home. 


150 Towels in a Roll, 35c¢ 
(W. of Mississippi, and in Canada: 50c) 
Fixtures 25c to $1.00 

Write for Booklet ‘‘Paper in the Home’’ 
The watermark “Scot-Tissue”’ 
identifies the standard absorb- 
ent paper towel—soft, snow- 
white, generous-sized, very ab- 
sorbent. It is put on every towel 
to guard you against the imita- 
tions that fall below this 
standard. 
608 Glenwood Ave 
Scott Paper Co., S28 Sienwocd Ave 
Makersoys" Scot-Tissue” in Table C. sreegs 
Towels, Toilet Paper, and Se 
D ydees: * *Saxt-Tissue” and al- 
tek ” Toilet Papers; “ Cini-Rom ‘ombs” 
and other Hygienic Paper Specialties 


IAAT | 


“The Domestic Blunders of Women” 


A ‘Mere Man” undertakes to point out plainly t 
women their costly mistakes - Fg the home 
children, servants, poneering. oft and proposes a 
wise remedy—Bustness Methods for the Home. $1 post- 
paid from Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


KEEP POSTED 


Socialism—Its Merits and Dangers 
Syediestion and aay 


ll disc 
The HOMILETIC REVIEW for March 
Per Copy, 30 cents. Per Year, $3.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 E.23rdSt., NewYork 













































































Prevented Gtenanl 


OTHERSILL’S, atter thorough tests, is now 

officially adopted by practically all the Great 

Lakes and New York Steamship Companies 
running south, and many Transatlantic lines. 

Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gavea personal demon- 
stration of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish 
Sea, and the Baltic, and received unqualified endorse- 
ment from leading papers and such people as Bishop 
Taylor Smith, Lord Northcliff, and hosts of doctors, 
bankers and professional men. Letters from person- 
ages of international renown—people we all know— 
together with much valuable information are con- 
tained in an attractive booklet, which will be sent free 
upon receipt of your name and address. 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, 
morphine, opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 50 
cent box is sufficient for twenty-four hours. $1.00 box 
for a Transatlantic voyage. Your druggist keeps 
Mothersill’s or will obtain it for you from his whole- 
saler. If you have any trouble getting the genuine, 
send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 407 Scherer 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride ¢t., London, 
Montreal, New York, Faris, Milan, Hamburg. 
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HESE Travelers’ Cheques 
are better than actual 
money because they can 
be used like money in all 
parts of the civilized 
world and are safe to 
carry. 

You can pay hotel bills 
with them, buy railway 
and steamship tickets, 
use them in the principal 
shops, without converting 
them into currency. 

They are issued in $10, 
$20, $50 and $100, each cheque 

engraved with its foreign money value. 

They are useless without your signature and 

may be replaced if lost or stolen. 

Thousands of American tourists are find- 
ing them the most convenient and economical as 
well as the safest traveling funds. They can 


be cashed at 50,000 banks without a personal 
introduction; your signature identifies you. 


“A. B. A.” Cheques 


Get them at 

your Bank 
if your own bank is 
not yet supplied with 
them, write for infor- || 
mation as to where l 
they can be obtained 
in your vicinity. 
BANKERS TRUST CO.: 

New York City 














Fresh Air Without a Draught 
Gem Ventilators 


ADJUSTABLE — EFFICIENT — DURABLE 


A Gem Ventilator will give you plenty of 
fresh air, yet prevent draughts; keeps out rain, 
snow ae dust. Needed in every room occu- 
pied by human beings. For sale at hard- 
ware and department stores. 


+ Send for illustrated booklet 
GEM VENTILATOR CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Public Utility Bonds 
| $5,000 Hones. Co. St. ee 5s, 


Industrial Bonds 


$5,000 West. Mfg. 5s, due 1931. 
| Pt of 1040 Repub. Iron '& Steel 5s, 


Industrial Stocks 
$5,000 - Rg Beet Sugar pref. 
$4,900 


at 100 3,000 


“‘The above list embraces $53,000 in par 
value of securities, which would cost, at the 
present market quotations, about $49,950. 
The total yield on this investment would be 
$2,735 per annum, or considerably over 
5 per cent. Of course, there is a slight 
speculative element to some of these issues, 
but they are exceedingly well distributed; 
the bonds are nearly all of short. maturities 
and the stocks have large potential as well 
as actual asset values.” 


THE SAFE ROAD TO A COMPETENCE 


Taking as his text the remark often made 
by professional men that if they had fol- 
lowed business callings they might have 
achieved larger fortunes, S. W. Straus in 
Investments writes of the way by which the 
average man of average talent, and possest 
of little or no capital at the start, ought to 
amass in the course of his life ‘‘at least a 
very comfortable fortune, if not a large 
one.” Mr. Straus believes the average 
man can do exactly that thing. The road 
to success is ‘‘perfectly plain’? and ‘‘has 
been worn smooth by thousands of foot- 
prints.”’ 

The man who would arrive at independ- 
ence must first set for himself ‘‘a straight 
course,’”’ and must nevér deviate from it. 
He must, in the first instance, ‘“‘live on less 
than he makes,’’ and thus constantly add 
to his surplus, and he should invest that 
surplus wisely. Neither brilliancy nor 
scholarship, nor great learning, is required 
for success. Self-control and fixity of pur- 
pose are the main factors. No man can 
succeed without having a surplus, any 
more than a bank can. A surplus is the 
first care of those who organize and con- 
;duct a bank. So should it be with men. 
With men, however, it is far too commonly 
| the ease, and especially with young men, 
‘that they glide through life without ever 
| having any surplus at all. They spend all 
|they make and sometimes more. Mr. 
| Straus contends that a large income is not 
‘essential to some kind of success. Inde- 
| pendence may be secured even on a mod- 
lerate one. He cites the following example 
of what a man did in Chicago on a salary of 
never more than $16 a week. 





‘‘An old man was employed in an ex- 
tremely small position in a Chicago bank, 
for which he worked more than forty years. 
His salary has never been more than $16 a 
week. Yet he has a fortune of close to 
$20,000, built up simply through saving 
two or threé dollars every week of his life- 
time and investing it judiciously. When he 
was a young man, the best grade of first 
mortgages in Chicago yielded 10 to 12 per 
cent., and he profited accordingly. Now, 
he can not get more than 6, and laments 
the passing of ‘the good old days,’ but 
his annual income from his investments is 
more than $1,000 a year, and much larger 
than his sal He has lived comfortably 
all his life and brought up a family. 

“Saving $1,000:is not difficult. Three 








dollars a week saved, put in the savings 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY 


Premier Carrier of the South 


Reaches The 
Best Golf Links in the South 


Conditions for sport are just right 
at the famous winter resorts of the 
South and Southeast. On the golf 
links, tennis courts, polo fields, 
you’ ll enjoy snappy play and con- 
genial people to play with. 
There’s motoring over the scenic 
highways, riding, driving and 
wonderful water sports. Dancing 
and band concerts at night. The 
way to get there is by through 
passenger trains of Southern 
Railway for 


Columbia, Aiken, Augusta, 
Summerville, Charleston, 
Savannah, Brunswick, Florida, 
Atlanta, Birmingham and 
New Orleans 


Come back by way of North Carolina, 
“The Land of the Sky.” 
Join in the gayety at Asheville, 
Hendersonville, Tryon, Waynesville, 
Hot Springs, N. C. 
For tickets, literature and information, 
apply to any agent of So Southern 
or C g Lines, 


New York Office, 264 Fifth Ave. 





Southern Railway System embraces territory 
offering unusually atiractiveand remunerative 
places for investment in agriculture, fruit 
culture, farming and manufacturing. 














/TACEY 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS—————— 








ilver Gt 


ew v Mexico 


Dont’ let the cal. 
season delay your coming. 


When United States soldiers are found to 
have tuberculosis, they are sent to this 
section immediately for treatment, no 
matter what season of the year it may be. 
When you find you have tuberculosis, 
don’t wait until winter to begin your 
fight. Summer where you are may be as 
big a handicap as winter. The U. S. 
Government chose this section for its 
$1,500,000 Sanitarium, for the reason that 
the climate here is favorable, for the treatment 
of tuberculosis, all year round. Its own report 
states: ‘‘The feature which constitutes the peculiar 
excellence of this climate and distinguisnes it from 
all other sections is its relative equability—outdoor 
life is pleasant throughout the whole year.”’ 

The mile-high altitude has much to do with keep- 
ing summer days here pleasant and nights delight- 
fully cool. This altitude, too, is a big help in the 
treatment of tuberculosis. Statistics show that 
altitude increases the vitality by adding to the 
white corpuscles and by bringing the blood pres- 
sure of a tuberculous patient to that of a person 
in full health, The more advanced the case, the 
greater the advantage of high altitude treatment. 
If you have doubts that climate is an important 
factor in the treatment of tuberculosis, consider 
this: Carefully compiled evidence covering hun- 
dreds of cases, show that cures and “‘arrests’’ in 
institutions here average 59 per cent. greater than 
in other institutions, as well managed, but situated 
in a less favorable climate 

The environment here is ‘beautiful—no arid desert; 
the ground is covered with herbage and is wooded 
near town and heavily wooded back toward the 
mountains. Beautiful scenery, good roads. Sil- 
ver City is a modern town of 4,000, with well- 
stocked stores and every convenience of ea 
electric lights, good water, etc.—reached via Santa 
Fe or Rock Island and Southern Pacific. 


If you would only realize 

what a vast difference in the chances of curing 
tuberculosis a few months may mean, you would 
plan at once to enlist every aid. Plan now to come 
to Silver City this spring or summer—write to-day 
for booklet fully describing the climate, the city, 
and its splendidly equipped sanitariums. 
DOCTORS: The question of climate is of very 
great importance—you do not wish to send tuber- 
culous patients to distant resorts if as good results 
can be obtained nearer home. Let us submit evi- 
dence by members of your own profession about 
the unquestionable advantages of the climate here. 


Sec’y, 202 Chamber of Commerce, Silver City, N. M. 


AGENTS SOMETHING NEW 


Selling the newly patented Brandt Cigar Lighter, 
Is operated with one hand, Gives an instantaneous 
- light, every time the button is pressed, No electric- 
ity, no battery, no wires, non-explosive, Strikesa 
light without the aid of matches. Lights your pipe, 
cigar. cigarette. gas jet; whenever and wherever it 
is wanted, Works with one hand and never fails, 
Something new! Big demand. Everyone wants one, 
Write quick for wholesale terms and prices, 


D. BRANDT LIGHTER CO. 
42 Hudson St., New York City 


The Berkshire Hills 
SANATORIUM 


FOR THE SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
With an early diagnosis and prompt treatmentall accessible 
cancerous growths are curable. When writing for informa- 
tion describe case in which you are interested. Address 

WALLACE E. BROWN, M.D., 
(Formerly Drs. W. E. Brown & Son) 
North Adams, Mass. 

Established thirty-five years. 
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bank, and invested in sound bonds yielding 
6 per cent., will amount to $1,000 in five 
years and four months. He who saves 
only a quarter a day will reach the thou- 
sand-dollar mark in ten years. Getting 
one’s first thousand dollars is the hardest 
of all, as Carnegie observed, and the rest 
comes with comparative ease.” 


Mr. Straus insists upon the necessity of 
learning the value of thrift and saving when 
young. Once the habit of saving is formed, 
it continues through life. It resembles 
other habits in being hard to break. He 
has found that Americans are more and 
more becoming a nation of investors. They 
are slowly approaching the people of Eu- 
rope in that respect. In spite of the shock- 
ing frauds still practised by promoters, the 
methods of these men attract propor- 
tionately fewer people each year. The les- 
son of being satisfied with a moderate re- 
turn in dividends is slowly being learned 
—in other words, that ‘‘it is better to be 
safe than to be sorry.” 


THE HOG AS A LIFTER OF FARM 


MORTGAGES 


An item in the report of the Department 
of Agriculture, in which the number of 
hogs on farms in the United States on 
January 1 was placed at 61,000,000, gives 
occasion to The Wall Street Journal for an 
essay on the hog as a means by which farm- 
ers in great numbers have been able to pay 
off their mortgages. It says: 

“No account can be taken of the mil- 


lions of animals prepared for local con- 
sumption by farmers and retail dealers. 


-|The census notes only those prepared in 


the large wholesale establishments and 

packing houses. Of these, the census of 
1910 shows that in the previous year 33,- 
870,000 hogs were prepared, the cost of 
which was $483,384,000. When these ani- 
mals came into the packing markets they 
made 3,428,000 tons of freight; while ‘the 
finished product going out to consuming 
points equaled 2,600,000 tons. It is im- 
possible to make anything like an accurate 
estimate of the ton-mile freight, but it can 
be readily seen these animals play no mean 
part in railroad earnings. 

“The total amount of salaries and wages 
paid by the poor establishments that 
year was $72,000,000. As hog products 
formed 46 per cent. of the total, it may be 
assumed they contributed a substantial 
share of this sum. How much more is in- 
volved in the farming operations con- 
nected with their growth, the transporta- 
tion to market, and delivery to consumer? 
In the scramble to keep exchange favorable 
to this country, they are not on the rus 
line, as cotton is; but an industry which 
last year added $104, 000,000 to our export 
balance can not be overlooked. This re- 
markable reproductive power and quick 


market within twelve months, make it of 
vital importance in food supplies. 
‘‘Farmers find it a source of revenue. 
There is never a time when the hog can 
not be sold at a profit; and there is no 
better machine to condense the corn into 
a more valuable product. The Western 
States which raise the most of them are 
the most prosperous. They have lifted 
the mociees and helped to build up the 
farmers’ bank accounts. There is hardly a 
farm in the country that could not profit- 
any raise large numbers of them, and the 
pity is that farmers are so slow to 
ize the fact. They could add millions 
to the wealth of the country and to their 
own bank accounts ‘by extending this 





industry.” 
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Men of good taste 
desiring correct 
style, worth of ma- 
terial and beauty of 
design will choose 
their Spring neci- 
wear from Chency 


Silk Cravats. 


Offered in new 
lines of knit and 
crocheted four- 
in-hands, flow- 
ing end four-in- 
hands and 
standard 
Cheney tr- 
bulars: At 
your dealer's. 


‘CHENEY 
BROTHERS 


Silk 
Manufacturers 


4th Ave. and 18th St. 
NEW YORK 





Is Your Refrigerator 


Poisoning Your Family? 


OUR doctor will 
tell you that are- 
frigerator which 
cannot be kept clean 
and wholesome, as 
you can easily keep 
the Monroe, is always 
dangerous to your 
family. 
The Monroe is the 


h | only Refrigerator 


with Genuine 
Solid Porcelain 
Food Compartment 


growth, which place the animal on the |i 


which can be kept free of breeding 
plawss for disease germs that poison 
ood which in turn poisons people. Vot 
chea rcelain-examel. but one piece 
of white, unbreakable porcelain ware 
over an inch thick—nothing to crack, 
chip, or absorb moisture —as easily 
cleaned as a china bowl—every corner 
rounded—not a angie crack, joint or 
any — lodging place _ dirt and the 
germs of disease and decay. Send at 


once for 

About Re- 
Free Book #bout Re: 
which explains all this and tells you 
how to materially reduce the high cost 
of living—how to have better, more 
nourishing food—how to keep fo: 
longer without spoiling—how to cut 
down ice | nell ng guard against 
sickness—docto 


30 Days’ Trial 
Factory Price 
Cash or Credit 


Direct from 
factory to you— 
saving you store 
prosts. We pay 

reight and guar- 
antee your money 
back and removal 
of refrigerator at 
no expense to you 
u_are not ab- 
solutely satisfied. 

‘Easy terms if 
more convenient 
for you. Send for 
book NOW-— 
Letter or postal. 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Sta. 12 B., Lockland, Ohio 
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EUROPEAN 
MOTOR TOURS - 





WE HAVE FOR HIRE the 
best Open and 
Automobiles for British 
avd Continental Motoring 
a: the most reasonable 
inclusive tariff in Europe. 

Av-»rican and Colonial visi- 


254,000 miles (including 
51,000 on the Continent) 
ix Cars hired trom us. 14 
Th: fifth annual edition of 
“Through Europe in an 
Auto,” fully describes our 
s-rvices. Free on request. 


Wrie to us about thi: 
ic Jo with Motoring in mew 


bacon... a 
THi INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 
26-34 Morning Post Buildings 
The Strand, London, England 























LUXURIOUS CARS FOR HIRE 
For any Period, for Touring in 
GREAT BRITAIN 
INCLUSIVE RATES: No Vexatious Extras. 
Routes compiled (free to Patrons) for any 
Tours in Great Britain. 


If You are Planning to Visit Europe 
write for our book of Motor Car Tours in Great 
Britain. It will explain how you can hire a 
Laxuriously A two, four 
or six-seater—for any period or distance, = 
nee sincluded. Our chauffeurs are 

— a distinctive -characteristic the 
FRASER oe organization. 

Agents for U. S. Ameri: 

RAYMOND & WHI TCOMB co. 

New York, Boston, Chicago, etc. 


FRASER, McLEAN, @iirece. 


14415 Cockaner 8t., London, §.W., Eng. 


































Nothing half so b eniovaee & 5 asa 
boliders in the La akes and 

Alps. bre for r illustrated “‘Trav- 
eler’sG ” with two 
maps. ide i particulars of rail- 
roads,hotels, cltectomeestate. 
Postpaid roc. Information 





Bureau » 
241 Fifth Ave. , New York City. 


_—_ 








TRAVEL WITH DUNNING 


UROPE—all routes at frequent dates. 


Sat 1 . Flor aye fd month until July 


y School Convention, 


Feria! list 3 unofficial tours at less than of- 
m9 prices, Jepen. Chinaand Around 


the World. mean we Sept. and Nov. 
Inde; 


long). Motor tours and pendent travel. 
ivid wal arcemtoeensa fox sc individual needs 


102 Conzregational House - + a Mass. 
Spreckles-Call Bldg, © © © ¢ © San Francisco 


_—— 





High-Class Conducted Parties to 


EUROPE 


Send for DAY BY DAY ITINERARIES 


DE POTTER TOURS CO. 


Hth Year) 275 Iifth Ave., New York) 





INDEPENDENT 
Anounp™Wortp 
TIGMETS “TRIPS $600 uP 


NORTH GERMAN LOYD 


ANCHOR LINE 


GLASGOW and LONDONDERRY 


TWIN SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Cameronia, Caledonia, California 
and Columbia 
Sailing Weekly from New York 

MODERATE RATES 
For Book of Tours and Information address 


Henderson Brothers, General Agents 
17 & 19 Broadway, New York 
138 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 











MARSTERS tend EUR 


170 





as ey | Conducted oy in 
M une and Jul o the 
CONTINENT AND BRE 1st ISLES 
NORWAY,SWEDEN & DENMARK 
SEND FOR ITINERARIES. 
We have unequalled facilities for booking 
E thay ae passages on all steamers from 
‘ew York or Boston. Write for any in- 
Sormation pertaining to travel. 
GEORGE E. MARSTERS 
248 Washington St., Boston 31 W. 30th St., N. Y. 


Parties sailing 
Bi srerz month 
B ssn, pad = 
best man: nabanaaaks. yd souslaoninls, andthe andthe 


lowest prices in the world. 
The TEMPLE TOURS.8 Beacon8t., Boston,Mass, 




















COOK’S TOURS 


All Expenses Included 
CRUISES Plans, etc., of ALL Cruises, 
West ndies, Panama, Span- 
ish Main, etc., $100 up. Choice berths 
at all prices. 


EUROPE Nee mers ptaly, Riviere, 


$475 up. 70 Spring and Summer Tours 
by outes. 


THE ORIENT forse Si eee 
fe Nile Boy | ae Levant, etc ee 


March, h, $61 
JAPAN i: Chane Blossom Season, 
March 1, 15, $610 up. 
INCLUSIVE For individuals, rye 


ilies, or Private Par- 
INDEPENDENT ties, arranged for 
travel in America, the 
TOURS Orient or Europe. 
Teursand Tickets to All Winter Resorts. 
Send for Program destred. 
Our comatilets « chats of 155 ices 
Around the World furnishes un- 
equalled and unique facilities. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chica 0, 

n Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Montreal, Toronto, etc. 
Cook’s Travelers’ Cheques are 
Good All Over the World 














“0 EUROPE 


BEST OF EVERYTHING 
TDelightful limited pariies sailing May 
to August, for comprehensive continental 
tours under expert leadership. 

y tours $190.00 upwards. 
60-day tours $465.00 to $525.00. 
Detailed itineraries muiled on receipt of address. 
Official ticket agents all railroad and steam- 
ship lines, 
OUR RATES THE Lowser 
SERVICE THE BEST 
Address ‘he nearest office 


Beekman Tourist Co. |- Frank Tourist Co 
322 bari St. 398 Broadway 

















BOSTON, ASS. NEW YORK, N, Y. 








BARTLET? TOURS 


Small parties, congenial companion- 

ship, =. hotels, leisurely and 

comprehensive sightseeing plans, first- 

class transportation. 33rd Season. 
Send for belful Brochure L 





valuable information free. 























URS CO. 
EuropeviaMediterraneanNerwsy || 200° Rane, (OCB Rceiphia 
15th year. Select spring and tours. ‘ 
Send for illustrated booklet with maps. 
Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. E U R 0 P E 
and the 


GREECE or SPAIN to SCOTLAND 
Long and short tours Naples—Glaszgow. 
Leisurely, luxurious. Experienced leaders, 
Small parties, inclusive prices. 

PROP. and MRS. LIBBY Spartanburg, 8. C. 





K Letters of Credit 
Travelers’ Checks 
N Available Everywhere 
Your own banker can supply them. 
& Write us for booklet, ‘“‘Doliars and 
K — Foreign Lan ds.” 


AUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE 
ee 3 15 William Street, New York 





LONDON HOTELS 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
THACKERAY HOTEL 
First-class and well appointed modern Tem- 
erance Hotel, agen Attendance and 
Break kfast from Seg: ; with Table d’Hote 
Dinner from $2.04. Beoklet from Digest Travel 
Bureau. Cables: **Thackeray, Westeent, London.” 


London—Grosvenor House Hotel | ° 


17a Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W. 
in the healthiest part of London. Excellent 
cuisine. A most comfortable hotel. En 
Pension terms, 2 guineas ($10.50) weekly. 





Mar.15 (Auto),22; Apr.26and frequently later. 
Little groups with exceptional leadership, 
CLARK’S TOURS, Times Building, NEW YORK 





Choice Tours to Europe 
Sixth Season. Experienced conductors. 

Moderate cost. Send for booklet. 

The Dean Tours, 161 Devonshire St., Boston 


Att aBpour r— yvy) & TOURS ™ 


. Mor Lye Len fs 


<< wy yA tang RAVE. meee canted 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 
26th Year. Ideal 

April 12 to Naples. Other saliigs June 

and July. E.W.Van Dusen, 542 W.124 St., N.Y. 


Taggart’s Exclusive Tours |¢ 


Am 
All parties carefully selected, For + fall infor- 
mation apply to 
Pe ing ate TOURS co. 
9 W. Main Street, n, Pa, 


























3 LAST 

WINTER 

CRUISES 
to the 

WEST INDIES 
and the 


PANAMA CANAL 


Mar. II, Se S—$175 u 
29,1 od 145 ‘ iP 
















Apr. Io, % zy — 314s = 
By S.S.VICTORIA LUISE 
and MOLTKE 


Weekly Tours 
to JAMAICA and the 
PANAMA CANAL 


CUBA, HAYTI, —. 
COSTA R 


by “PRINZE = other 
steamers of our 
ATLAS SERVICE 


SUMMER CRUISES 
To the LAND OF THE MID- 
NIGHT SUN 
SCOTLAND ORKNEY & FAROE 
ISLANDS, ICELAND, SPITZ- 
BERGEN, NORTH CAPE, 
NORWAY 
Brom Hamburz. during JUNE, 
JULY and | AUGUST, by 8S. 
ViuTuR Merrit 8 BIs- 


RCK'e a8 . METEO 


Write for fall information 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway. New York 
Boston, Philadelphia . 
Pittsburgh. Chicago 
San Francisco 
uis 























































RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
TOURS 


Comfort and Conv 
Without a Fates 


EUROPE 
Italy and Riviera Mar. 5.—Spain and 
a Apr. 23.—Automobile 
To s Apr. June, July.—Tours to 
British Isles North Cape, Russia. Switz- 
erland and Italy May, June, July. 


ALGERIA 
Long Tour Mar. 15. 


JAPAN AND CHINA 
Cherry Blossom Tour Mar. 15. 
Around the World July, Sept., Oct., Nov., 
Dec. South America Feb. 22 and June 28. 
Send for book that interests you. 
Raymond and Whitcomb Co. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 


EUROPE 


, At Moderate Cost ; 
Attractive Spring Mediterranean Trips 
and many others. 

Efficient management. Small parties. 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
306 Washington St., Boston 
Raymonp & WuHitTcomB Co., Agents 
Boston NewYork Phila. Chicago 


Chava yA 


Sailing Jan. 21, Jan. 30 and Feb. 18, 1913. 
The finest obtainable throughout. 
Special Comfort Tour, EGYPT and PALES- 
TINE, May 10, $470; Four Sunday School 
Scere Tours; Fifteen Tours to Europe, 
Norway and Russia. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (inc.) 
Marquette Building, Chicago 






































































Gibraltar, Italy, Switzer- 
Summer Tour land, Germany, Nether- 


lands, France, England. Small party. First- 
class accommodations. $600 inclusive. 





Florence G. Mann, 485 Central Park West, NewYork 








C7r ( EUROPE AND ORIENT 


; 32nd Season—Limited Parties 
° Exceptional Advantages 











a ° 
° PAINE TOURS. GLENS FALLS, N. Yo 


ZANE GREY 
Zane Grey, famous sportsman. explorer and 
writer, author of “Riders of the Purple 
Sage,” and other well-known novels, says 


“Tuxedo ts an tdealcamp-Jire companion 
yo 


L?’s the sportsman’s bestfriend. 


CHARLES S. ASHLEY 
Charles S. Ashley, now serving his six 
teenth term as Mayor of New Bedford, 
Mass., says: 

“Tuxedo strikes me as being the best pipe 
fillerever. Awholesome,enjoyablesmoke.’ 


Cig 


CHRISTY MATHEWSON 


Christy Mathewson, famous pitcher of the 
New York Giants, says: 


“Tuxedo gets to me ina natural, pleasant 
way. It?swhat I caligood, honest, compan- 


tonable tobacco—the kind to stick to.” 


Liirtece 
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The All Time Smoke 
Tuxedo 


ORNING and afternoona man must keep 
his body and brainin tune. That’s efh- 
ciency, anda good pure tobacco—Tuxedo 

—is an excellent pace maker. 

A few whiffs in the morning clear your brain 
and concentrate it on your work. In the after- 
noon, many a good long steady pull at the pipe 
keeps that concentration keyed just right. 

At night, after a good day’s level-headed work, 
sit back in your easy chair at home, and get the 


solace and relaxation that comes from a big 
calabash of Tuxedo. 


That’s the true history of many a Tuxedo day. 


The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


Tuxedo is unique, individual. It’s the tobacco 
that stimulates and soothes without a bite or 
sting or an irritation. 

Business men find Tuxedo helpful. Authors 
and journalists smoke it while they write. Sing- 
ers use it before and after performances. Doctors 
enjoy it and recommend it. 

Try a week of Tuxedo. Use it regularly in your 
pipe. Note its fragrance, its mildness, the cool, 
pleasant feeling on the tongue. Dothis for aweek, 
and learn the meaning of real smoke enjoyment. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold Convenient pouch, inner-lined 
lettering, curved to fit hes ( with moisture-proof paper 


, SAMPLE TUXEDO FREE 


Dai 
f TUX- 
ress 
TUXEDO DEPART- 
MENT, 111 Fifth Ave., 
; New York 
City 





Illustrations are about one- 
half size of rval packages. 


GEO. M. COHAN 
Geo. M. Cohan, actor, playwright, song 
writer and manager, says: 


“Tuxedo burns slowly, and with a si:oke 
that has a soft aroma, It’s the only tate 
co I consent to smoke.” 


Lee . <0. GS ~ 


GEORGE F. SLOSSON ‘ 
George F. Slosson, world-famous billiard — 
expert, says: Pe 
“The one fine, sweet, natural pipe tohacce 
on the market—that’s Tuxedo. Never 
burns or bites.” ee 


Ney. 5. Devry 


EDWARD J. SHALVEY G 
Edward J. Shalvey, past exalted ruler of | 
N.Y. ge, B. P. O. E., one of the most | 
widely known Elks in America, says: 

“ Tuxedo has made it possiblefor thousands 
of mentoenjoy a pipe. Tuxedo does not bite” 
or burn and can be smoked ali day long.” 
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